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——== py ERIK BERT 

ON MONDAY night, Dec. 9, a small group 
met at dinner in the Washington, D. C., home of 
William Chapman Foster, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 


tion. Vice-President Richard Nixon was present, 
a hint of how important the 


a subtitle the U. S. News aa- 
swered the question thus: “Yes, 


—, considered the 
iscussion. Since that night 
the ominous words “inevit- 
able” and “preventive war" 
have been heard again. 

Beneath the surface the senti- 
ment for a “preventive” adven- 
ture has been nourished by some 
in high circles since the end of 
World War IL. This was con- 
firmed by C. L. Sultzberger, 
New York Times correspondent 
in a dispatch from Paris in the 
Christmas Day issue. 

“From 1945 until 1956 or 
1957 we maintained ascendency 
in this hideous competition” be- 
tween the U. S. and‘ the Soviet 
Union. “Some sincere and decent 
men, fearing the consequences 
when we would lose this brief 
advantage, even advocated pre- 
ventive attack, while we still 
held an upper hand.” 

While the news of the Foster- 
Nixon group's meeting was be- 
ing leaked to the press, VU. S. 
News & World Report, the big 
business’ war-mongering maga- 
zine did its bit for the ‘preven- 
tive war project. It published 
on Dec. 13, a provocative article 
entitled “Should U.S. Ever 
Strike the First Blow?” by Capt. 
W. D. Puleston, U. S. Navy 
(Retired) whom it described as 
a “noted military analyst.” In 


>-Pronged Onslaught Faces Labor — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AS THE curtain lifts for 
the New Year the stage has 
been set for the most sweep- 
ing anti-labor drive since 
1946 gave America the in- 
famous Taft-Hartley Congress. 

The Senate Racket Commit- 
tee, set for another year of 
probes, will shift its main atten- 
tion from the racket-dominated 
unions to the United Automo- 
bile Workers—the union that is 
expected to lead for a_break- 
through in the 1958 economic 
bargaining round. 

The long-expected hearings 
on the UAW’s Kohler strike and 
on ‘its political activities—an as- 
signment bequeathed to the Mc- 
cellan Committee by the late 
Senator McCarthy—is to get un- 
der way next month just as 
Congress opens and the United 
Automobile Workers holds its 
special convention on wage ne- 
gotiations in ee eee 


THE THREE-PRONGED ob- 


try-wide bargaining. 

® To give impetus to a politi- 
cal drive and reduce the in- 
fluence of the organized work- 
ers in next November's Congres- 
sional elections. 

The employer interests back 
of the McClellan committee's 
plans also intend to capitalize 
on the split in labor's been that 
came with the AFL-CIO’s ex- 
pulsion of three unions with 
1,700,000 members, and the 
war between unions they confi- 
dently hope will follow. 

© 

AN INDICATION of the 
events that are shaping came 
during the convention of the 
AFL-CIO. 

In Detroit during the week 
(Dec. 9) the press blazoned out 


~ with headlines based on an in- 


terview with John J. McGovern, 


-an investigation of the McClellan 


Committee, in which he prom- 
ised “amazing” disclosures on 
the UAW’s affairs. 

This buildup for the job the 
McClellan Committee plans to 
do on the UAW, came to the at- 
tention of the AFL-CIO con- 


vention in a speech by Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 
union. Mazey charged the com- 
mittee was following the Mc- 
Carthyite method of trying a 
union in the headlines betore 
even the formal hearings were 
held. 

The convention unanimously 
passed a resolution sharply rap- 
ping the McClellan Committee 
and warning -that the coopera: 
tion of Labor's leaders might not 
continue if the committee's 
methods did not change. 


THE ACTION was followed 
by a lengthy letter from Walter 
Reuther, UAW president, to 
Chairman McClellan protesting 
against the “unethical, publicity- 
seeking and undignified” activi- 
ties of McGovern = Detroit. 
Reuther still pledged coopera- 
tion to the McClellan Commit- 
tee but added that “this be- 
comes increasingly more difficult 
because of the efforts of cer- 
tin members of your committee.” 

It developed from Reuther’s 
letter that McGovern is not un- 
der the same restrictions to 


which a score of other investi- 
gators of the McClellan Commit- 


~tee, in Detroit, are subject. 


He is the “hand-picked agent” 
of the three members on the 
McClellan Gommittee — Mundt, 
Goldwater and Curtis—who were 
closely associated with McCar- 
thy. The three had made an 
issue of “investigating” the UAW 
and, in effect, received special 
privileges in the investigation, 
presumably to guarantee their 
partisan interests. 

The investigators are not look- 
ing for racketeering, but for 
“force and violence” material in 
the Kohler strike now nearly 
four years old, and for anything 
they can fish up in the UAW's 
education and citizenship fund 
that may revive the claim the 
union is violating the Taft- 
Hartley ban on funds for politi- 
cal pu 

In the McCarthy manner, 
McGovern took advantage of 
the special privileges given to 
him, “actually to proclaim” in 
the press “the guilt of the UAW 
before he had condycted any in- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Says a Military Expert—if Russia 
Prepares to Attack.” 
* 

ALSO PRESENT at the Fos- 
ter-Nixon gathering were Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; 
Paul H. Nitze, former chairman 
of the policy planning staff of 
the State Department; Roswell 
L. Gilpatric, former Undersec- 
retary of the Air “orce; Jolm 

Cowles, president of the Cowles 
‘raceme Laurence S. Rocke- 
feller; Elmo Roper, public opin- 
ion analyst; and Frank A. Lind- 
say, New York management con- 
sultant. 

The group, apart from Fos- 
ter who is its political chiet, con- 
sisted of several subdivisions, 
Rockefeller is Mr. Big Business, 
Stanton, Cowles and Roper were 
there as the master propagand- 
ists for the strategy that was 
developed. Nitze is best known 
as a strategy planner. Just where 
Gilpatric and Lindsay fit into 
the division of labor is not yet 
clear. 

* 

TWO OF THEM, Foster and 
Stanton were ‘members of that 
secret group, the secret Gaither 
committee, whose existence was 
acknowledged by the White 
House only a month ago, al- 
though it had been set up Jast 
spring. Foster had been foreign 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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..- VERY CLOSE’ 


FRANCO 


NATO and the fascist dicta- 
tor Franco see pretty much eye 
to.eye. That was the news given 
to America by President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State 


mate and that of the NATO 
Council were in very close agree- 
ment”. 

This should be interesting te 
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Rights Advocates to Insist 
Congress Restore Part [lt 


WASHINGTON.— It is almost a certainty that when Congress opens next week there 
General William Rogers proposal that 


among civil rights supporters, in and out 


will be irrestible pressure for overriding Attorne 
there be no new civil rights legislation. The ta 


of Congress, favors salvaging Part, ~~ 
III of the civil rights bill. This is the/mow on the books was. the result of 


ection that was ditched last sum-'2 bipartisan alliance in Congress 
aa as a concession to the trucu-|led in the Senate by Sens. William 
lent opposition of Southern Sena-|F. Knowland (R-Calif) and Doug- 
tors. Part IL], among other things,|las and in the House by Reps. 
would provide the following: ‘Kenneth B. Keating (R-NY) and 

® Right of victim to collect|Celler. The appearance so far. in- 
damages from members of a con-|dicate that Rogers was speaking 
piracy which deprived them of for the Republicans who nape, ap- 
citizenship rights or for injuries re-|parentiy, to heal the breach with 
sulting from a conspiracy. the South caused by Little Rock. 

® Right to collect damages from| In a partisan struggle on the 
members of a conspiracy who de-| .ivi] rights issue, an alliance of 


prived a victim of equal protecti©” Republicans and Southern Demo- 


of the law or of immunities, or the | 


right to vote. crats would mean death. However, 


© Authorize the U. S. Attorney it is thought here that if the voters 
General to initiate civil suits to build up sufficient pressure the 
redress acts or practices for which!same coalition which put the pres- 
damage can be collected. ent bill on the books can salvage 
® Eliminate necessity of anti- Section III in 1958. 
civil rights victims to exhaust state, ~~ ——— 7 


coms" COMMUNIST PARTY ISSUES 
STATEMENT ON ‘WORKER’ 


The National 
Committee of 


CELLER 


| ee — —— 


* 

THE NEED for this type of 
legislation was indicated in the 
Little Rock disturbances where the 
Attorney General would have bee 
able to bring suits for damages 
against the mobsters who gathered 
before the Central High School to! 
deprive Negro children of the right 
to attend school. 


Administrative, the party. 
the CPUSA on| ~The committee was also con- 
Thursday issued the following com-| Vinced that the continuing losses 
I ES FRE LA incurred a: the Daily Worker 
€ on , fs “to <i MESS 5 ey | would in as rt time jeopardize the 
There could also have been fed- | 2PPeared in Thursday's commercial’ possibility of saving the weekly 
eral action in the Ku Klux Klan Ptess regarding a recent meeting) Worker unless drastic measures 
castration case in Alabama in|! the National Executive Commit-| were taken now, . 
which Klansmen multilated a Ne-|'ee and its recommendations in re- “Therefore, the NEC—with Gates 
gro victim. spect to the Daily Worker. (This) voting No and Charney abstaining 
The sheeting: and kiling of | Comment was approved, with John|—voted to recommend to the own- 
Ne n° ad + Cl: Gates in opposition): ers and staff of the Daily Worker 
groes m and around Clanton, ORS ee ae 1 
The regular monthly meeting) and Worker—in the absence of any 


Ala., could have been redressed et ail é , a 
partially in federal court if Part | of the National Executive Commit-| ast-minute and sizeable financial 
| contributions to save the Daily—to 


HI of the civil rights Jaw were'tee, CPUSA was held on Dec. 20, | suspend the Daily and to reorgan- 
in force. _ |21 and 22. A press release on the|ize themselves so as to be able to 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) meeting will be issued Dec. 31. | save the Worker. 


or ot Pi cs oe ote Regt “Meanwhile, the National Ad- “The NEC is confident that the 
placing this section in the law.|Ministrative Committee deems it| Worker can be preserved and buik, 
And Roy Wilkins, NAACP secre-|"ecessary to clear up some false| and pledged its full support to this 
tarv, took sharp issue with the at-|"mors that appeared in the com-/end. It recognized that the self- 
torney general. mercial press relating to the meet-/sacrificing efforts of the party 

ing and the Daily Worker. members and the friends of the 
“The facts are that a committee | Daily Worker to save the paper 


THE NEGRO PRESS has been! on the press appeared before the have not been in vain and that al 


vo ee oan ee and reported on the continu- ithe very least a weekly Marxist 
Anistendien ~ aad (New York) calls |'™8 heavy deficit and the desper-|press will be maintained. 
his position “downright ridiculous,” |**° con ng Her ye 3 in a the} Bins was also spageed that the 
and likens the action to a winning | P4P© S Rsem. Sram the seport/above recommesaaion would @niy 
aren Gilliaa:a, "ten-ealacte: break” it became clear to the NEC that the become tinal and would be made 
a ale Ba battle Communist Party which has always; public after the full National Com- 
_ -|organized “major suppert for ‘the! mittee of 60 was polled on this 
The Baltimore Afro-American Paily Worker could no Jonger as-| matter, This poll is now under way. 
calls attention to the fact that) sume responsibility for organizing| “In view of these facts the NAC 
Southern white supremacy politi-| in time sufficient financial support|declares that the press interview 
elins are not taking a civil rights | to maintain the daily newspaper.|of John Gates on this matter was 
“breather, but are unleashing 4'This is so because of the sharply completely unauthorized, and that 
determined drive to keep American | increased costs of production which|such public statements on the part 
citizens of color in a disfranchised, hays already adversely affeeted the}of any individual constitute a vio. 
despisee and second class status.” | People’s World and other labor|lation of the most elementary or- 
* newspapers, as well as because of; ganizational principles common to 
the unsatisfactory situation within/all working class organizations.” 


by ALAN 
MAX 


in the corner drug store and wash down calcium 
pills with a bottle of Pepsi-cola. 

It is true that so far the pill has not been 
fully perfected even for rats. But once we get 


THE WEAK CIVIL rights: bill! 


} om 
One Pill Four Times a War 
WHAT WOULD WE DO without Dr. Wil- 


lard F. Libby? The doctor is the scientific mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. More 


important, he is by far the cheerfulest man in 
America. 


Whenever [I start worrying about atom 
bombs, radiation and strontium-90, I know I 
can count on Dr. Libby. The .good doctor's 
latest bit of comfort was issued just in time for 
the holidays and is certain to spread cheer where 
most needed. 

Dont worry about atomic radiation, the doc- 

tor tells us—a pill is on the way! 
; The Atomic Energy Commission, it seems, 
is now imvestigating the possibility of giving 
the population anti-strontium pills in the event 
of atomic war. 

Experiments have already disclosed that rats 
which have been exposed to radiation easily 
shake off the poisonous strontium-90 if they have 
been fed a diet of calcium pills. The research, 
Dr. Libby tells us, is part of “Project Sunshine” 
and I cannot think ef-a sweeter name. 

. 

IN A NUCLEAR war and with missiles zoom- 

ing back and forth above us, we: will simply sit 


an anti-missile 


the pill in shape for rodents and then if we can 
only make it work for humans, there will be ab- 
solutely nothing to worry about, except that, as 
scientists say, nibbling on too much calcium 
could kill us. 

* 

DR. LIBBY is enthusiastic about progress to 
date. “This is a real interesting development 
if it holds true for humans,” he says. 

I would add that regardless of whether it 
holds true for humans, the development will 
be of great imterest to the rats. 

Dr. Libby puts it this way: “Suppose we are 
attacked, and all our milk supplies are contami- 
nated with strontium-90, what are we going to 
do? If we could just give a pill of ca -_ as 
an emergency measuré, it might.be something 
worth thinking about.” 

It might indeed. As I see it, these anti-radi- 
ation pills can spell out a Sunshiny future for us 

; if someone comes up in time with 
an anti-bomb and, perhaps, 


, 
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RESOLUTION FOR YEAR 1 


THE YEAR 1958 enters our lives as Year 1 of the Space 
Age, one as full of illimitable promise as space is illimitable. 
Pregnant in the moment is a time of lasting peace—that is, 
if the promise is understood and the moment seized. 

Possibly, of all the daily organs of the nation, the Mil- 
waukee Journal put it most significantly. Its recent open 
letter concluded that peaceful co-existence between the 
U. S. A. and the USSR is imperative. In sum, the editor 
argued that the Americans and the RussianS-were allies and 
won World War II jointly. Can't they win the Battle of 

« 1958—that is to say, peace. For the awful opposite means 
“chaos.” 

The Journal said Russia suffered more than the other 
countries: its armies won the admiration of our people as it 
stood at Leningrad, Moscow and smashed the Reichswehr 
at Stalingrad. Then, setting to work to repair the havoc of 
war, the Soviet people regained their previous ground, and 
moved ahead rapidly—with “great energy and pioneering 
spirit’—to launch the first man-made moons into cosmic 
space. | 

Today, both countries, the Milwaukee Journal says, 
own cataclysmic new weapons which can destroy millions, 
within moments. Hence co-existence is the only course of 
sanity. : 

> 

THE SOVIET trade union paper, Trud, replied in 
agreement: it reminded both nations of the historic meet- 
ing at the Elbe. Trud said, of course both nations have dif- 
ferent. social and political sysems; but it emphasized this 
need be no deterrent to co-existence, no obstacle “to the 
profound respect which Soviet men and women have for 
the talented American people”; no barrier to the admira- 
tion “for the talent and genius of the American Whitmans 
and. Edisons .. . for the American verve which is so under- 
standable to the Russian character.” 

It was indeed good to‘read this exchange; and it is this 
spirit that should dominate 1958. We are glad to note the 
mm this past week of such an editorial as that in 

e Dispatcher, official organ of the International .Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. It spoke of “new 
voices” pleading for negotiations between the U. S. and the 
USSR: “Men from all walks of life’—it said—“an industrial- 
ist like Cyrus Eaton, a newspaper publisher like William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., a man of war like General. Omar 
Bradley, an international statesman like Nobel prize -win- 
ner Lester Pearson—all have urged that the U. S. start seek- 
ing out areas of agreement and issues for negotiation with 
the Russians.” 

The longshoremen’s organ abhosed the “tragic truth” 
here that “there hasn't been even a willingness to negotiate 
much Jéss an active search for issues around which agree- 
ment can be reached.” 

. . 

IT HOPED that “our State Department will start re- 
assessing the situation along the lines already so apparent 
to our allies in Europe.” Similar expressions were to be 
found in the Butcher Workman, organ of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; in the - recent 
words of Jacob Potofsky, head of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union that were cited in these pages recently. 

It is the growth of such declarations and-consequent 
political action that is imperative—from all walks of life— 
especially that of organized labor, which 1958 demands—if 
there is to-be a 1959. That is the resolution all sane and hon- 
est men must make in this season of New Year resolutions. 


ALL QUIET... 


AS THE YEAR draws to an end almost all of the major 


of Congress. 


indexes of economic actvity have turned downward. There 
is One major exception—the cost of living. = 

The hours of factory employment have been cut 
Overtime, on which many workers relied to sustain their 
budgets, is sharply reduced. And, most ominous, the toll of 
unemployment rises. 

From the plants of the auto monopolies to the small 
shops in isolated communities the press r workers 
laid off— ranging from tens of thousands in the auto indus- 
try to tens or hundreds in the smaller factories. 

And, in these circumstances, the cost of living has gone 
up again—after a one-month breather. 

None of these facts is causing any stir in Washington. 
There the worries of the arms manufacturers are more po- 
tent than those of the working people. 

If the are to secure some redress their demands 
will have to be sounded forcefully to the coming session 


onthe sy 
S¢ OR EB CARD 


by lester rodney 
Had Good Stuff, Too 


BUTTON UP your overcoat, mates, and give that Christmas 
muffler another turn around the neck. This is going to be a 
baseball column. 

The ballfield was the living room of-ye olde apartment. I 
was home alone, except for the sleeping children. "os sitting, as 
it were. I finished the supper dishes like the good -husband I am 


and pondered the head of steam pouring out of the radiators. 


Naturally, the steam heat_and time of the year made me think of 
the big se baseball in the desk drawer. 
I took it out and began to wrap my fingers around it. Caught 


it last year in the Ebbets - Field om va and I guess I'd better | 
It was one | 


a out another way of getting big league baseballs. 
of the better pressbox catches of the year, everyone agreed. Made 
the catch leaning way out and with the left hand, too. 
the mark of a _ When a righthanded thrower snares thé ball 


with his left (the glove hand). 


it along to Drysdale, who pitched 


it to Johnny Legan, who fouled 
it straight back and up. 


I ran my second and third fingers along the stitches with the | 
Aged like Rep. Claire Hoffman of 


thumb underneath and drew the arm back as if to throw. 
day of spring training, the old sun shining, a brand new ball in 
the hand . . . it was too much. I let fly a lazy humpbacked toss, 
as befits opening warmups, aiming for the soft back of one of 
those old fashioned cushion chairs we have. Now dont run 
ahead of the story, you comic-situation conditioned buff you. The 


ball went harmlessly into the chair as aimed. And if you expect’ 


this all to be leading up to a bang finish with a wild pitch smash- 


ing through the TV screen, why you can leave right in the first | 


inning. Im just describing what I did one night with a baseball, 
not going after any O'Henry prizes. 
* 


GOSH, IT FEELS good just to be holding and throwing a 
baseball again. I backed away from the chair as far as the room 
permitted, into the diagonally oposite corner, moved the old chair 
around full face toward me, took off my shirt and threw some more. 

Of course, there was nobody to throw it back. After each 
toss I had to walk across the room, retrieve the ball from the 
ehair and walk back. Allright, that’s part of spring training too, 
legs and wind. After a while, though, as I got to feel real warm, 
like in Phoenix, Ariz., with the San Francisco Giants next March, 
or a steaming July day on a Bensonhurst sandlot years and years 
ago, where all those stores and houses are now, I faked getting 
a return throw, nonchalantly flipping.up the left hand for same. 
Real ham stuff, you know. 
sweep of the gloved hand, sometimes with the side toward the 
diréction the ball is coming from, and a little casual backhand 
tip of the gloved hand picking it off the hip. . . 

Sometimes now as I walked. back across the room with the 
ball I'd wheel smartly and let it go fast semi-underhand like an 
infielder in a hurry to get rid of the ball. But mostly, though I 
never was a pitcher, I wound up formally. You know how in- 
fielders and. outfielders who are warming up like to throw like 
pitchers, even to gripping the ball for an -occasional curve, see- 
ing what they can “put on it.” : 

Ah, the old arm feels good. Nary an ache. Loose as a goose. 
Don’t overdo it the first day, fellow. But it feels so good. Just te 
grip a real hard baseball. Softball“has its place, but a baseball 
will always be a baseball. C'mon kid, make a hitter out of him! 
Nobody walks in there! Don’t mind that, old boy, we'll get that 
run back for you old kid, old boy. There's a smell of sweat. You 
paw at the dirt a bit, spit lightly into the glove, squint at the sun 
through upraised mitt... . 

Say, does anyone around here think I’m CRAZY? 


Maybe somebody does, but not those who used to play some 
ball and then never got around to it much any more, eh, fellows? 
A guy grows up, you can’t go out on the street any more with the 
kids, whe has the time and dough to figure how to organize a big 
group and try to get one of the permits for one of the so few 
park diamonds some time .. . just once is no good anyhow. Maybe 
you play a little softball on a vacation somewhere, a one or two weeks 
of ferocious wonderful overdoing of the throwing and running... 
but mostly baseball is something you once played. Hell, the high 
schools here half of them don’t have baseball teams any more. The 
Board of Education is more interested in finding out which teach- 
ers voted a way they don't like. Some day we got to have a lot 
more ballfields, more ball clubs, more chances for kids te play and 
for older guys to play, working guys of this age or that age, why 
sheuldn't they have a chance to play ball sometimes? 

Meanwhile it’s spring training in the living room for one 
night. Lucky I get a real baseball and was alone that night. 
Next time I have to figure how to get grounders coming at me, 
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Sometimes with an over the head | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vestigation here, or before the 
unions officers were even 
heard,” wrote Reuther to Mc- 


Clellan. 
* 


THERE CAN BE NO ques- 
tion on what is in the making 
to anyone familiar with the pat- 


There's / ern of McCarthyism. The three 


McCarthyites on the MeCellan 
Committee .have_ repeatedly 


iIt’s a beaut, hardly scuffed up, was just rubbed up a little | stated that they consider the 
by Campy to get the gloss off and tossed to Reese, who flipped | 


UAW’s militancy and _ political 
activities “far more dangerous” 


| than the crookedness of a Hoffa 


or a Beck. 


Some voices in their camp, 


Michigan, have even stated on 
the floor of Congyess they re- 


gard Reuther “subversive” and a | 


threat to the “social system.” 


Thus when the UAW is in the 
midst of bargaining with the 
auto firms aa preparing for a 
strike next June, the headlines 
and air channels are to feature 
attacks upon the union from 
Senate hearings. 


MEANWHILE, THE Eisen- 


hower administration, taking ad- | 
| and first chairman of the com- 


vantage of the sévere attack 
being leveled at the unions is 
attempting to woo labor as a 
“friend,” for a “moderate” 
slow-strangulation program. That 
program was outlined in the 
speech of Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell before the AFL- 
CIO convention. 

Just as in 1947, when the 
drive for the Taft-Hartley Bill 
was on, certain “friends of la- 
bor” from both parties came to 
the fore to advise acceptance of 
“moderate” substitutes. 


Taft - Hartley Bill as finally 


passed was, in fact, a “modera- | 


tion” of the original package 
submitted by the union se 
The current drive of the em- 
ployers is really for the rest of 
that package. 

The convention. greeted 
Mitchell coldly and the resolu- 
tion adopted warned against any 
legislation that in the name of 
combatting corruption is really 
directed at the foundations of 
trade unionism. 

In another resolution the con- 
vention pledged the full support 
of the AFL-CIO to the demands 
for shorter hours and higher 
takehome advanced by unions 
for 1958 bargaining. 


donations 


Following is a list of denatiens re- 
ecived by The Worker Dee. 16 te Dec. 23: 

SC, Nerma, Serth Daketa, %5; BD. 
Meyer, New York City, $2; LW, Pennsyl- 
vania, $7; BEG, Chicage, $10. 

HT, Michigan, $100. 

Nertheast Brenx, $25; New Yerk City, 


$5. 
Garment, $38: Daniel, Connéctient, $2; 
A. DeF., $10: Michacisen, $16; New Or- 


leans, $1. 
Witlameberg, $35: CN, Rhede Island, 
$2: Berkhowits, New York City, $1¢; New 


38, 


- Shee Werker. S85; 


| Syracuse, $10; WR, East Moline, $5. 


Chieage, $3! 


3. 
Milwaukee, $1060; Friend, $10; Barre, 


At- 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
aid administrator and deputy 
secretary of defense in the Tru- 
man administration. 

The real purpose of the Dec. 
9 meeting is being revealed only 

jecemeal, and indirectly. The 
act that the meeting was even 
held was published in a restrain- 
ed manner in the N. Y. Times 
on Dec. Il. It was described, 
with Foster as the authority for 
the information, as “purely a 
social occasion and an informal 
discussion.” 

Its purpose was said to be 
alert the American people to 
the threat of Soviet military and 
economie power. 

* 


THE NEXT STEP was an 
inspired story from the White 
House the following day that 


the President, himself, had “en- 


couraged” the activities of the 
group, and had personally ap- 


+ proved Nixon’s attendance. 


The F-N group was now de- 
scribed in the N. Y. Times, 


The | 


which Kr 


for your holiday greeting list 
gram, P.W.C., Camilla, Ga., (They 
are sons 


whom readers of The Worker and/a prisoners’ work camp.) 
_ jothers can send holiday greet- 


‘land 


’ Terre Haute, Ind. 


| which appears to be its mouth- 


piece, as designed to arouse the 
country not only to the “dan- 
gers’ which it faces from the 
Soviet Union, but to ease the 
way to greater expenditures of 
funds for war purposes at the 
“possible sacrifice of  civilan 
comforts.” 

The immediate effect of the 
groups meeting, has been to 
arouse hysteria by ‘leaking’ sec- 
tions of the secret Gaither re- 
port. It is named after H. Rowan 
Gaither, ]r., president of the 
board of the Ford Foundation, 


mittee which prepared it. 
+ 


THE GAITHER REPORT is 
allegedly an analysis of Soviet 
strength and U. S. weakness. It 
is hoped that the nation will be- 
come sufficiently frightened by 
these partial disclosures.to pour 
out millions more to the arms 


manufacturers, and to permit 
the slashing of welfare items in 
the federal budget. 


The unreleased portions of 
the report though not available— 
will be pointed to as confirming 


| the dire warning in the released 


portion. 

Far more of the Foster- Nixon 
and the Gaither groups’ real pur- 
poses was revealed, however, in 
a speech by Foster to an Army 
contingent known as SCUSA IX. 
Where or when this speech was 
made is not known publicly, pre- 
sumably it was made quite re- 


cently. 
. 


ALL THAT IS known of the 
speech is one paragraph which 
was quoted by Arthur Krock in 
his New York Times column of 
Dec. 20. That read: 

“We must attempt to get away 
from the strange dichotomy [di- 
vision of thinking—Krock] with 
which we have traditionally 
viewed force, refusing to con- 
sider it except as a last resort, 
then gE it in a crusad- 
ing manner with a ‘punish-the- 
bandit’ view which has been pre- 
valent in our recent conflicts.” 

Perhaps even more important 
than Foster’s paragraph is the- 
obviously inspired interpretation 
gave. He said 
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‘PREVENTIVE-WAR’ MOB 


plainly what Foster had hinted. 


ALTHOUGH KROCK has 
denied it, this is the doctrine of 
the “preventive war.” 


In the minds of Foster, and 
the rest of the group apparently, 
war with the Soviet Union has 
become inevitable, and America’s 
program must be a “preventive” 
attack. 

a 

KROCK CITES Foster's esti- 
mate ef Russian strength. 
Among the reasons for or- 
ganizing.a “preventive” war are: 

© Soviet military strength. 

e “Low interest-rate loans to 
underdeveloped nations, with 
repayment in local currencies. 
Bilateral deals fer raw materials 
in exchange for industrial goods 
and military weapons.” 

° “A rapidly growing num- 
ber of scientists and engineers, 
already three-fourths of those in 
the U. S.; and ‘an effective at- 
mosphere for’ their ‘education 
and use. 

¢ “A ‘potent Jeadership in the 
newly emerging nations with 
strong feelings about their co- 
lonial pasts . . . the passionate 
and deep-seated sense of anti- 
colonialism, and the nationalism 
present in Africa and Asia... .” 

These are in the minds of Fos- 
ter and his like, the reasons that 
makes a conflict with the Soviet 
Union “inevitable” and require a 


“preventive” war. 
* 


THE DEMAND for a “pre- 
ventive war” strategy was. stat- 
ed most emphatically by Capt. 
Puleston in the U.S. News ar- 
ticle. The main argument is: 
the Russians are going to at- 
tack, so let’s attack first. This is 
‘repeated in half-a-dozen differ- 
ent ways. 

® The development of thermo- 
nuclear weapons compels the 
U.S. te consider delivering the 
first blow. _. 

® Thousands of Americans 
will be saved from death if the 
U.S., net Moscow, strikes first. 

Puleston seeks to disguise the 
horror ef ‘this proposal. The U.S. 
should warn Soviet Union if 
it believes an attack from the 
USSR is being planned, he says. 
If the Russians do not discon- 
tinue what we say are prepara- 
tions for attack then the U. S. 
could—with honor—attack first. 
This will permit the U.S. to 
choose the time, the place and 
the weapons of attack, Puleston 
says. 

This way lies madness. The 
men who reeommend this road 
are madmen. They richly de- — 
serve to be cast out of public life 
and to be pilloried for what they 
are: berserk warmongers. 


— 


These are the Smith Act: victims 
other political prisoners to 


ings: 
Henry Winston, P.M.B. 13318, 


Leavenworth, Kan. 
Irving Potash, Federal Peniten- 


tiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


tentiary, San 


of Mrs. Ingram and are at 


Wesley Wells, San ——_ Peni- 
Fletcher Mills, Box 115, Route 
Ala. 


Virgil and Can- 
all at Colorado 


3, Mon , 
Gilbert Green, P.M.B. 73335,}_ Jose Salv, 
=? 1 mrs Montoya, 


State penitentiary, Canon City, 
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To Board of Education—End $ 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — In the Ch 


~~ 


icago loop, LaSalle Street is known as the wide avenue that 


is the scene of big money outfits. On the south end of this illustrious boulevard there is 
the board of trade, the big banks and the investment firms. A little further north one 


comes across City hall and its 
many sided monetary manipula- 
tions. 

As one comes to the north 
end, just adjoining the Chicago 
river there is the imposing build- 
ing that houses the Board of 
Education, custodian of the 
city’s school children. In its im- 

sing board room, far removed 
ea the crowded double-shift 
classrooms, a 7 number of 

arents, civic leaders and some 
man leaders came forth to ex- 
press their views on the board's 
“tentative” budget proposals. 

The big headlines and the 
main stories in the Chicago press 
dealing with this important hear- 
ing: were mainly devoted to a 
man representing the South end 
of LaSalle Street, Harland C. 
Stockwell, from the  business- 
dominated Civic Federation. 
More of him later, for he was 
not too important. 

7 


THE Board of Education, and 
especially R. Sargent Shriver, 
president of the Board was jolt- 
ed by the hard-hitting testimony 
of Charles A. Hayes, director of 
District I, of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers, District 1}, 
and vice president of the Il- 
linois State Industrial Union 
Council. Speaking for the 12,000 
Chieago packinghouse workers 
he stated, “We, in the labor 
movement have learned the hard 
way that the division, or separa- 
tion of Negro and white workers 
results in competition, hostility 
and tension which have been the 
greatest obstacles to achieving 
political and economic ~<demoe- 
racy. 

Continuing with his remarks, 
the heavy set leader of Chi- 
cago’s packinghouse workers 
stated, “the majority of Negro 
children in Chicago are schooled 
under conditions of inequality 
essentially little different from 
the school experience of chil- 
dren residing in Mississippi.” 

Hayes took board president 
Shriver to task for his publicly 
quoted statement that is the 


desire of the Board, “to treat the 


every youngster fairly where he 
lives,» and not to gerrymander 
either to achieve or to lick se- 

egation.” In calling for an in- 
espace investigation of the 
discriminatory practices in Chi- 
cago’s schools, Hayes replied to 
Shriver position. 

He said, “I am especially 
troubled by the statement that 
certain steps will not be taken 
‘either to achieve or to lick se- 
gregation.’ This seems to assume 
that achieving segregation and 
licking it are equally bad and 
can be beledond against each 
other. . . . If we agree that se- 
gregation is an evil, then no step 
which might ‘lick it’ should be 
barred... .” 

The capacity crowd burst into 
applause at the conclusion of the 
labor leader's testimony. Presi- 
dent Shriver felt compelled to 
defend himself, and went on 
record for redistricting in some 
cases. 

From the American Friends 
Service Committee, and _ the 
American Jewish Committee the 
Board heard a joint statement 
read by John M. Willard of the 
AFSC. The statement included: 

o 


“WE wish to register two cen- 
tral “points; First, our hope that 
the budget will reflect an in- 
creased program of human rela- 
tions in the public schools; and 
secondly that along with our 
sincere appreciation for the re- 
cent statement made by presi- 
dent Shriver calling for a study 
of Chicago School integration 
progress and related problems, 
we respectfully urge that such a 
study Ss carried forward by an 
appropriate body unrelated to 
the operation of the Chicago 
School System.” 

This demand that the inves- 
tigation proposed by Shriver be 
conducted by an independent 
body was echoed by many 
spokesmen at the hearing. 

Robert L. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Northside Unity of 


NAACP read a detailed 
analysis of the city budget in 
behalf of the Chicago branch of 
that organization. The NAACP 
spokesman declared, “the fact 
now before us is that segrega- 


tion will continue to be built 


into Chicago's public school sys- 
tem unless the tentative budget 
for 1958 is altered. The budget 
as it now stands, without whole- 
sale revision, will further freeze 
the pattern of actual segregation 
in the schools and thus continue 
and expand the inequalities al- 
ready suffered by most Negro 
children.” 

In calling for a redistricti 
of the schools, the NAAC 
— pointed out that of 

e 22 new elementary schools 
planned, all but one will be 
segregated schools in fact. He 
emphasized that planned schools 
in Negro communities are to be 
very large, contrary to the best 
educational recommendations, 


Eighty percent of the chil- 
dren now on double shift in 
Chicago schools are Negro, the 
report declared. The NAACP re- 
port proposed a ten-point pro- 
gram for the Board of Educa- 
tion. The main aspects of the 
rogram smpeaal included, 
coiataal the schools small, no 
new high schools to be built 
until all double shift is ended, 


that an emergency appropriation . 


be voted for bringing an end 
to doble shifts no later than 
February 1958, that there be a 
“thorough redistricting of pres- 
ent schools .. . (to oe Peal max- 
imum racial integration.”) 

A number of spokesmen urg- 
that the proposed $250 raise for 
Chicago teachers be made high- 
er. Board member Thomas J. 
Haggerty, Teamster Union lead 


er, told The Worker that propo- 


ents of a greater increase for the 
teachers are examining the 
budget with that aim in mind. 

Oh, yes, the civic federation 
in their testimony came out 
against spending more money 
for schools. 


Many In Illinois Share Civil 


Liberty Victories Won in 1957 


By RICHARD BLAKE 


CHICAGO. — Nineteen 


history that many decisive 
struggles are waged in a frame- 
work of legalisms—and this was 
certainly true of 1957 when the 
Supreme Court made history. 

In a series of basic decisions 
in late spring, the Supreme 
Court struck near fatal blows 
against three main aspects of 
the cold war witch hunt. These 
effectively reversed the trend of 
earlier decisions under former 
Chief Justice Vinson, which had 
“siege the legal foundations 
or McCarthyism. These “War- 
ren Court” decisions, hit on 
three focal points—the Smith 
Act, the Congressional inquisi- 
tions, and the paid stool-pi 
“evidence” from which all of the 
mcs Department political 
rame-ups were manufactured. 

In the Yates decision, which 
reversed the Smith Act “con- 
spiracy” convictions of 14 Cali- 
fornia Communists, it 


pil: 1324s ¢23 5 


by declaring that 


fifty-seven will be recorded in American history as the 
year in which McCarthyism suffered its most serious reversals in the arena of the federal 
courts. Many Chicagoans benefitted from these victories. It is the peculiarity of U .S. 


the choice of submitting the re- 
‘saat of its informers to the de- 
ense, or of dismissing prosecu- 
tion. The Watkins, and subse- 
quent decisions, on the Congres- 
sional “investigations” cut most 
of the ground out from under 
the Honse Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Committee 
gress has 


no power to “expose for sake of 
exposure” and can only investi- 
gate matfers related to legisla- 


tion, 
7 


IN the Witkevich decision, 
which removed the worst fea- 
tures of “supervisory parole,” 
and in the recent decision can- 
celling the government order to 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Not So Merry Xmas 


By BOB ALLEN 


For the Jobless 


CHICAGO. — It was far from a merry Christmas for 
a large number of Chicagoans last week. Thousands of 
workers got their layoff notices during the. week before 


Christmas in many of the city’s 
largest shops. In addition, a 
large number of temporary work- 
ers in the department stores, post 
offices and other holiday trade 
employment wound up their 
jobs, 

In many of the shops there 
were further indications of ad- 
ditional layoffs after the first of 
the year. Some plants have gone 
down to a three-day week.. In 
the steel industry additional 
thousands are on a- four-day 
week, At numerous building 
trades local union meetings, it 


_8i reported, officials have asked 


union members to report all job 
openings at once so that they 
could be filled by union mem- 
bers. Only a few short months 
ago, there was a shortage “of 
union labor in these same lo- 


cals. 
ANOTHER BIG DROP 


November employment, as re- 
ported by State Department of 
Labor, took another drop dur- 
ing the month of November. Of 
particular interest is the fact 
that employment in the soft 
— ustries (food, en 
extile, paper, printing, a i 
etc.) has reached the piel mak 
in the past decade. The drop 
from mid-October to mid-No- 
vember wsa 5,300 and the de- 
crase in jobs in the past year was 
13,600. 


The state office also reported 
that there has been ; 


a marked increase , thereby tend 
ing to cover up the serious un- 
employment caused by the de- 
cline in factory u 


‘ off than the average in t 


with the biggest layoffs in dur- 
able good industries and the 
soft good industries. 

It is also reported that the 
average hourly woork-week for 
the state dropped below the 
fourty-hour mark In the dur- 
able goods industries, the aver- 
age worker is putting in two 
hours less per week, than was 
the case a year ago! During the 
past month, however, the work- 
week for the staet average in 
this category was reduced by 
one hour. 


It is small comfort to the un- 
we in Illinois to know 
that they are relatively better 

a coun- 
try. The average Illnois wage 
according to the Department of 
Labor is $2.93 per hour, con- 
trasted with $2.13 hourly on a 
nation Ja scale. The work-week 
in Illinois is slightly higher than 
the national average, although it 
is below 40 hours in both cate- 
gories. The average weekly 
wage in the staet, the Depart- 
ment of Labor says, is $88.68 
compared to $82.16 in the coun- 
try as a whole. 

The developing unemploy- 
ment in the state has affected t 
relief setup. The failure of the 
last session of the state legisla- 
ture to vote adequate funds for 
the coming year is creating 
some real problems for people 
on relief. 
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By ERIK BERT 

ON MONDAY night, Dec. 9, a small group 
met at dinner in the Washington, D. C., home of 
William Chapman Foster, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 


tion. Vice-President Richard Nixon was present, 


a hint of how important the  . subtitle the U. 
participants considered the —swered the question thus: 


S. News. an- 
“Yes, 


discussion. Since that night 
the ominous words “inevit- 
able” and “preventive war’ 
have been heard again. 

Beneath the surface the senti- 
ment for a “preventive” adven- 
ture has been nourished by some 
in high circles since the end of 
World War Il. This was con- 
firmed by C. L. Sultzberger, 
New York Times correspondent 
in a dispatch from Paris in the 
Christmas Day issue. 

“From 1945 until 1956 or 
1957 we maintained ascendency 
in this hideous competition” be- 
tween the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union. “Some sincere and decent 
men, fearing the consequences 
when we would lose this brief 
advantage, even advocated pre- 
ventive attack, while we still 
held an upper. hand.” 

While the news oi ihe Foster- 
Nixon group's meeting was be- 
ing leaked to the. press, U. S. 
News & World Report, the big 
business war-mongering maga- 
zine did its bit for the ‘preven- 
tive war’ project. It published 
on Dec. 13, a provocative article 
entitled “Should U.S. Ever 
Strike the First Blow?” by Capt. 
W. D. Puleston, U. S. Navy 
(Retired) whom it described as 
a “noted military analyst.” In 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AS THE curtain lifts for 
the New Year the stage has 
been set for the most sweep- 
ing anti-labor drive since 
1946 gave America the in- 
famous Taft-Hartley Congress. 

The Senate Racket Commit- 
tee, set for another year of 
probes, will shift its main atten- 
tion from the racket-dominated 
unions to the United Automo- 
bile Workers—the union that is 
expected to lead for a break- 
through in the 1958 economic 
bargaining round. 

e long-expected hearings 
on the UAW’'s Kohler strike and 
on its political activities—an as- 
signment bequeathed to the Mc- 
cellan Committee by the late 
Senator McCarthy—is to get un- 
der way next month just as 
Congress opens and the United 
Automobile Workers holds its 
special convention on wage ne- 
gotiations in Detroit. 


THE THREE-PRONGED ob- , 


try-wide bargaining. 


© To give impetus to a politi- - 


cal drive and reduce the in- 
fluence of the organized work- 
ers in next November's Congres- 
sional elections. 

The employer interests back 
of the McClellan committee's 
plans also intend to capitalize 
on the split in labor's salle that 
came with the AFL-CIO’s ex- 
pulsion of three unions with 
1,700,000 members, and the 
war between unions they confi- 
dently hope will follow. 

* 


AN INDICATION of the 


events that are shaping came, 


during the convention of the 
AFL-CIO. 


In Detroit during the week 
(Dec. 9) the press blazoned out 
with headlines based on an in- 
terview with John J. McGovern, 
an investigation of the McClellan 
Committee, in which he prom- 
ised “amazing” disclosures on 
the UAW’s affairs. 

This buildup for the job the 
McClellan Committee plans to 
do on the UAW, came to the at- 
tention of the AFL-CIO con- 


hat 


aa! 


Ee ee ee ee 


vention in a speech by Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 
union. Mazev charged the com- 
mittee was following the Mc- 
Carthyite method of trying a 
union in the headlines before 
even the formal hearings were 
held. 

The convention unanimously 
passed a resolution sharply rap- 
ping the McClellan Committee 
and warning that the coopera- 
tion of Labor's leaders might not 
continue if the committee's 
methods did not change. 


THE ACTION was followed 
by a lengthy letter from Walter 
Reuther, UAW president, to 
Chairman McClella im protesting 
against the “unethical, publicity- 
seeking and undignified activi- 
ties of McGovern in Detroit. 
Reuther still pledged coopera- 
tion to the McClellan Commit- 
tee but added that “this be- 
comes increasingly more difficult 
because of the efforts of cer- 
tin members of your committee.” 

It developed from Reuther’s 
letter that McGovern is not un- 
der the same restrictions to 


new 


EE 8 ek a eee. 3 


3-Pronged Onslaught Faces Labor 


which a score of other investi- 
gators of the McC lellan Commit- 
tee, in Detroit, are subject. 

He is the “hand-picked agent” 
of the three members on the 
McClellan Committee — Mundt, 
Goldwater and Curtis—who were 
closely associated with h{cCar- 
thy. The three had made an 
issue of “investigating” the UAW 
and, in effect, received special 
privileges in the investigation, 
presumably to guarantee their 
partisan interests. 


The investigators are not look- 
ing for racketeering, but for 
“force and violence” material in 
the Kohler strike now nearly 
four years old, and for anything 
they can fish up in the UAW's 
education and citizenship fund 
that may revive the claim the 
union is violating the Talt- 
Hartley ban on funds for politi- 


cal pu 

In - McC arthy manner, 
McGovern, took advantage of 
the special rivileges given 2 
him, “actually to proclaim” 
the press “the guilt of the UAW 
before he had conducted any in- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Says a Military Expert—if Russia- 
Prepares to Attack.” 
7° 

ALSO PRESENT at the Fos- 
ter-Nixon gathering were Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of: the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; 
Paul H. Nitze, former chairman 
of the policy planning staff of 
the State Department; Roswell 
L. Gilpatric, former Undersec- 
retary of the Air “orce; Jolin 
Cowles, president of the Cowles 
Newspapers; Laurence S. Rocke- 
feller; Elmo Roper, public opin- 
ion analyst; and Frank A. Lind- 
say, New York ‘management con- 
sultant. 

The group, apart from Fos- 
ter who is its political chief, con- 
sisted. of several -subdivisions. 
Rockefeller is Mr. Big Business. 
Stanton, Cowles and Roper were 
there as the master propagand- 
ists for the strategy that was 
developed. Nitze is. best known 
as a strategy planner. Just where 
Gilpatric and Lindsay fit into 
the division of.labor is not yet 
clear. 

* 

TWO OF THEM, Foster and 
Stanton were members of that 
secret group, the secret Gaither 
committee, whose existence was 
acknowledged by the White 
House only a month ago, al- 
though it had been set up last 
spring. Foster had been foreign 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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FRANCO 


NATO and the fascist dicta- 
tor Franco see pretty much eye 
to eye. That was the news given 
to America by President Eisen- 
hower and of State 
Dulles in their combined TV 
broadcast M night. 

Said the referring 
to the ~ eaggac? who was | i 
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Congress Restore Part II} 


WASHINGTON.-— It is almost a certainty that when Congress opens next week there 
General William Rogers proposal that 


among civil rights supporters, in and out 


| 


will be irrestible pressure for cverriding ene 
there be no new civil rights legislation. The ta 


of Congress, favors salvaging Part, 


Jil of the civil rights — | is is the es a eo was ae of 
ection that was ditched last sum-|2 Dipa n alliance in Cong 
nat as a concession to the trucu-|led in the Senate by Sens. William 
lent opposition of Southern Sena-|F. Knowland (R-Calif) and Doug- 
tors. Part LIL, among other things, | las and in the House by Reps. 
would provide the following: Kenneth B. Keating _(R-NY) and 
® Right of victim to collect|Celler. The appearance so far in- 
damages from members of a con- | dicate that Rogers was speaking 
piracy which deprived them of for the Republicans who hope, ap- 
citizenship rights or for injuries re- parently, to heal the breach with 
sulting from a conspiracy. the South caused by Little Rock. 
© Right to collect damages from) In a partisan struggle on the 
members of a conspiracy who de-| ivi] rights issue, an alliance of 


ae a victim of equa provect. (Republicans and Southern Demo- 
right to-vote. ‘ ccrats would mean death. However, 
® Authorize the U. S. Attorney it is thought here that if the voters 


General to initiate civil suits to; build up sufficient pressure the 

redress acts or practices for which |same coalition which put the pres- 

damage can be collected. ‘ent bill on the books can salvage 
© Eliminate necessity of anti- Section III in 1958. 

civil rights victims te exhaust state - 

procedures before seeking relief in 

U.S. courts. 


CELLER 
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COMMUNIST PARTY ISSUES 
STATEMENT ON ‘WORKER’ 


The National Administrative, the party. 
Committee of the CPUSA cal “The committee was also con- 
before the Central High School to) Thursday issued the following com- Vinced that the continuing losses} 
deprive Negro children of the right} | ont on the inspired ; hat wcurred by the Daily Worker 
1c attend school. ment on ma Spe parour S = | would in as time j rdize the 
There could also have been fed- |aPPeared in Thursday's commercial) possibility of saving the weekly 
eral action in the Ku Klux Klan|Ptess regarding a recent meeting| Worker unless drastic measures 
castration. ease in Alabama ini” the National Executive Commit-| were taken now. 
which Klansmen multilated a Ne-|'ee and its recommendations in re-| “Therefore, the NEC—with Cates 
gro victim. spect to the Daily Worker. (This! voting No* and Charney abstaining} 
The: shootings and killings of comment was approved, with John|—voted to recommend to the own- 
Negroes in and around Clanton Gates in opposition): ers and staff of the Daily Worker 
Ala., could have been redressed| “The regular monthly meeting] and Worker—in the absence of any 
partially in federal court if Part|of the National Executive Commit-| /ast-minute and — ay 
Lil of the civil rights law were'tee, CPUSA was held on Dec. 20, eee then daa ead Daily—to 
in force. 9 | : rays sy anc 80 recsgan- 
an .|21 and 22. A press release on the| ize themselves so as to be able to 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY)| meeting will be issued Dec. 31. | save the Worker. 


wr hen i ee ay to “Meanwhile, the National Ad-| “The NEC is confident that the 
P lacing this section in the law.|Ministrative Committee deems it Worker can be preserved and built, 
And Roy Wilkins. NAACP ‘|necessary to clear up some false! and pledged its full support to this 
Pigs, steer Rie lend. It rized that the self-' 

tary, took sharp issue with the at-)'U™0FS that appeared in the ¢om- | €h rae Nigger “a0 . ee 
torney general. ‘mercial press relating to the meet-|Sacrilicing e forts of the party 
ing and the Daily Worker. a _ the reg of the 
: , | “The facts are that a committee|Daily Worker to save the paper 
THE NEGRO PRESS has been on the press appeared before the have not been in vain and that at 
just about unanimous in denoune-| VEC and reported on the continu-|the very least a weekly Marxist 

rea ~ — pacer the , Ne |ing heavy deficit and the desper-| press will be maintained. 

get ne ~ aeatieht xidnodioon* ate financial straits in which the| “It was also agreed that the 
ail Mies Mie decile eb edinine | finds itself. From the report above reconimendation would only 
Te oii og “k it became clear to the NEC that the! become final and would be made 
Te ca a . ' 24 og ae | Communist Party which has always} public after the full National Com- 
m the midst of a Dative. _ organized major support for the! mittee of 60 was polled on this 
rhe Baltimore Afro-American | Daily Worker could no longer as-!| matter. This poll is now under way. 
calls attention to the fact that/sume responsibility for organizing] “In view ot these facts the NAC 
Southern whit supremacy politi- | in time sufficient financial support|declares that the press interview 
cians are not faking a civil rights | to maintain the daily newspaper./of John Gates on this matter was 
breather, but are unleashing 4|This is so because of the sharply completely unauthorized, and that 
determined drive to keep American | increased costs of production which|such public statements on the part 
citizens of colpr in a disfranchised, have already adversely affected the|of any individual constitute a vio 
despised and second class status. People’s World and other labor’ lation of the most elementary or- 
* newspapers, as well as because of) ganizational principles common to 

THE WEAK CIVIL rights bill'the unsatisfactory situation within! all working class organizations.” 


by ALAN 
MAX 


* 

THE NEED for this type ol 
legislation was indicated in the 
Little Rock disturbances where the 
Attorney General would have been 
able to bring suits for damages 
against the mobsters who gathered 


———————— 


One Pill Four Times a War 


WHAT WOULD WE DO without Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby? The doctor is the scientific mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. More 
important, he is by far the cheerfulest man in 
America. 

Whenever [I start worrying about atom 
bombs, radiation and strontium-90, I know I 
can count on Dr. Libby. The good doctor’s 
latest bit of comfort ,was issued just in time for 
the holidays and is certain to spread cheer where 
most needed. | 

Dont worry about atomic radiation, the doe- 
tor tells us—a pill is on the way! 

The Atomic Energy Commission, it seems, 
is now investigating the possibility of giving 
the population anti-strontium pills in the event 
of atomic war. © 

Experiments have already disclosed that rats 
which have been exposed to radiation easily 
shake off the poisonous strontium-90 if they have 

fed a diet ef calcium pills. The research, 
Dr. Libby tells us, is part of “Project Sunshine” 
cannot think of a sweeter name. 
. 

IN A NUCLEAR war and with missiles zoom- 

¢ and forth above us, we will simply sit 


—— : . a 


in the corner drug stere and wash down calcium 
pills ‘with a bottle of Pepsi-cola. 

It is true that so far the pill has not been 
fully perfected even for rats. But once we get 
the pill in shape for rodents and then if we can 
only make it work for humans, there will be ab- 
solutely nothing to worry about, except that, as 
scientists say, nibbling on too much calcium 
could kill us. 

. 

DR. LIBBY is enthusiastic about progress to 
date. “This is a real interesting development 
if it holds true for humans,” he says. 

I would add that regardless of whether it 
holds true for humans, the development will 
be of great interest to the rats. 

Dr. Libby puts it this way: “Suppose we are 
attacked, and all our milk supplies are contami- 
nated with strontitim-90, what are. we going to 
do? If we could just give a pill of ca — as 
an emer y measure, it might be somethin 
worth thinking about.” “ . 

It might indeed. As I see it, these anti-radi- 
ation pills can spell out a Sunshiny future for us 

ially if someone comes up in time with 
an anti-missile pill, an anti-bomb and, perhaps, 
an anti-Dulles pill. , 


, 


lof Congress. 


RESOLUTION FOR YEAR 1 


THE YEAR 1958 enters our lives as Year 1 of the Space 
Age, one as full of illimitable promise as space is illimitable. 
Pregnant in the moment is a time of lasting peace—that is, 
if the promise is understood and the moment seized. 

Possibly, of all the daily organs of the nation, the Mil- 
waukee Journal put it most significantly, Its recent open 
letter concluded that peaceful co-existence between the 
U. S. A. and the USSR is imperative. In sum, the- editor 
argued that the Americans and the Russians were allies and 
won World War II jointly. Can’t they win the Battle of 
1958—that is to say, peace. For thé awful opposite means 
“chaos,” 

The Journal said Russia suffered more than the other 
countries: its armies won the admiration of our people as it 
stood at Leningrad, Moscow and smashed the Reichswehr 
at Stalingrad. Then, setting to work to repair the havoc of 
war, the Soviet people regained their previous ground, and 
moved ahead rapidly—with “great energy and pioneering 
spirit’—to launch the first man-made moons into cosmic 
space. ‘iS 

Today, both countries, the Milwaukee Journal says, 
own cataclysmic new weapons which can destroy millions 
within moments. Hence co-existence is the only course of 
Sanity. | 

* 

THE SOVIET trade union paper, Trud, replied in 
agreement: it reminded both nations of the historic meet- 
ing at the Elbe. Trud said, of course both nations have dif- 
ferent social and political sysems; butit emphasized this 
need be no deterrent to ed-existence, no obstacle “to the 
profound respect which Soviet men and women have for 
the talented American people”; no barrier to the admira- 
tion “for the talent and genius of the American Whitmans 
and Edisons . . . for the American verve which is so under- 
standable to the: Russian character.” 

It was indeed good to read this exchange; and it is this 
spirit that should dominate 1958. We are giad to note the 
appearance this past week of such an editorial as that in 
The Dispatcher, official organ of thé International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. It spoke of “new 
voices” pleading for negotiations between the U. S: and the 
USSR. “Men from all walks of life”—it said—“an industrial- 
ist like Cyrus Eaton, a newspaper publisher like William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., a man of war like General Omar 
Bradley, an international statesman like Nobel prize win- 
ner Lester Pearson—all have urged that the U. S. start seek- 
ing out areas of agreement and issues for negotiation with 
the Russians.” 

The longshoremen’s organ abhosed the “tragic truth” 
here that “there hasn't been even a willingness to negotiate 
much less an active search for issues around which agree- 
ment can be reached.” 

+ 

IT HOPED that “our State Department will start re- 
assessing the situation along the lines already so apparent 
to our allies in Europe.” Similar expressions were to be 
found in the Butcher Workman, organ of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; in the recent 
words of Jacob Potofsky, head of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union that were cited in these pages recently. 

It is the growth of such declarations and consequent 
political action that is imperative—from all walks of life— 
especially that of organized labor, which 1958 demands—if 
there is to be a 1959. That is the resolution all sane and hon- 
est men must make in iuis season of New Year resolutions. 


ALL QUIET... 


‘ AS THE YEAR draws to an end almost all of the major 
indexes of economic actvity have turned downward. There 
is one major exception—the cost of living. | 

The hours of factory employment have been cut. 
Overtime, on which many workers relied to sustain their 
budgets, is sharply reduced. And, most ominous, the toll of 
unemployment rises. 3 

From the plants of the auto monopolies to the smal 
shops in isolated communities the press reports workers 
laid off— ranging from tens of thousands in the auto indus- 
try to tens or hundreds in the smaller factories. 

And, in these circumstances, the cost of living has gone 
up again—after a one-month breather. 

None of these facts is causing any stir in Washington. 
There the worries of the arms manufacturers are more po- 
tent than those of the working people. 

If the people are to secure some redress their demands 
will have to be sounded forcefully to the coming session 


-_- mee ee 


on the 
SCOREBOARD 


SE ee I ee 


by lester redney 
Had Good Stuff, Too 


BUTTON UP your overeoat, mates, and give that Christmas 
muffler another turn around the neck. This is going to be a 
baseball column. 

The ballfield was the living room of ye 
was home alone, except for the sleeping biota. 
it were. 
and pondered the head of steam pouring out of. the radiators. 
Naturally, the steam heat and time of the year made me think of 
the big league baseball in the desk drawer. 

I took it out and began to wrap my fingers around it. Caught 
it last year in the Ebbets Field pressbox, and I guess I'd better 
oa out another way of getting big league baseballs. It was one 
of the better pressbox bot of the year, everyone agreed. Made 
the catch leaning way out and with the left hand, too. There’s 
the mark of a pro. When a righthanded thrower snares the ball 
with his left (the glove hand). 

It's a beaut, hardly scuffed up, was just rubbed up a little 
by Campy to get the gloss off and tossed to Reese, who flipped 


olde ae. I 


Baby sitting, as 


it along to Drysdale, who pitched it to Johnny Logan, who fouled | 


it straight back and up. 
I ran my second and third fingers along the stitches with the 


thumb underneath and drew the arm back as if to throw. First 
day of spring training, the old sun shining, a brand new ball in 
the hand .. . it was too much. I let fly a lazy humpbacked toss, 
as befits opening warmups, aiming for the soft back of one of 
those old fashioned cushion chairs we have. Now don't run 
ahead of the story, you comic-situation conditioned buff you. The 
ball went harmlessly into the chair as aimed. And if you expect 
this all to be leading up to a bang finish with a wild pitch smash- 
ing through the FY screen, why you can leave right in the first 
inning. Im just describing what I did one night with a baseball, 
not going after any O'Henry prizes. 
* 


GOSH, IT FEELS good just to be holding and throwing a 
baseball again. I backed away from the chair as far as the room 
permitted, into the diagonally oposite corner, moved the old chair 
around full face toward me, took off my shirt and threw some more. 

Of course, there was nobody to throw it back. After each 
toss I had to walk across the room, retrieve the ball from the 
chair and walk back. Allright, that’s part of spring training too, 
legs and wind. After a while, though, as I got to feel real warm, 
like in Phoenix, Ariz., with the San Francisco Giants next March, 
or a steaming July day on a Bensonhurst sandlet years and years 
ago, where all those stores and houses are now, I faked getting 
a return throw, nonchalantly flipping up the left hand for same. 
Real ham stuff, you know. Sometimes with an over the head 
sweep of the gloved hand, sometimes with the side toward the 
direction’ the ball is coming from, and a little casual backhand 
tip of the gloved hand picking it off the hip... . 

Sometimes now as I walked back across the room with the 
ball I’d wheel smartly and let it go fast semi-underhand like an 
infielder in a hurry to get rid of the ball. But mostly, though I 
never was a pitcher, I wound up formally. You know how in- 
fielders and outfielders who are warming up like to throw like 
pitchers, even to gripping the ball for an occasional curve, see- 
ing what they can “put on it.” 

Ah, the old arm feels good. Nary an ache. Loose as a goose. 
Don’t overdo it the first day, fellow. But it feels so good. Just to 
grip a real hard baseball. Softball has its place, but a baseball 
will always be a baseball. C’mon kid, make @ hitter out of him! 
Nobody walks in there! Don’t mind that, old boy, we'll get that 
run back for you old kid, old boy. There's a smell of sweat. You 
paw at the dirt a bit, spit lightly into the glove, squint at the sun 
through upraised mitt... . 

Say, does anyone around here think I'm CRAZY? 


Maybe somebody does, but not those. who used to play some 
ball and then never got around to it much.any more, eh, fellows? 
A guy grows up, you can’t go out on the street any more with the 
kids, who has the time and dough to figure how to organize a big 
group and try to get one of the permits for one of the so few 
park diamonds some time . . . just once is no good anyhow. Maybe 
you play a little softball on a vacation somewhere, a one or two weeks 
of ferocious wonderful overdoing of the throwing and running .. . 
but mostly baseball is something you once played. Hell, the high 
schools here half of them don’t have baseball teams any more. The 
Board of Education is more interested in finding out which teach- 
ers voted a way they dont like. Some day we got to have a lot 
more ballfields, more ball clubs, more chances for kids te play and 
for older guys to play, working guys of this age or that age, why 
shouldn't they have a chance to play ball sometimes? 

Meanwhile it’s spring training in the living room for one 
night. Lucky I got a real baseball and was alone that night. 
Next time I have to figure how to get grounders coming at me, 

o down and dig them out on the short hop, my old specialty. 

t may be hard to figure out. ... Any ideas? 


I finished the supper dishes like the good husband I am _ 


—_ —— 


NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND 
as of week ending December 23, 1957 
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Eastern Pennsylvania .. 
Western Pennsylvania .. 


Miscellaneous ..... ...«. 
Ttotal ‘outside N.Y.) .. 


CAMPAIGN 


Threat to Labor 


(Continued from Page “1) 
vestigation bere, or before the 
unions officers were even 
heard,” wrote Reuther to Mc- 
Clellan. 

* 


THERE CAN BE NO gques- 
tion on what is in the making 
to aye familiar with the pat- 
ern of McCarthyism. The three 
MeCarthyites on the McCellan 
Committee have repeatedly 
stated that they consider the 
UAW’'s militaicy and political 
activities “far more dangerous” 
than the crookedness of a Hoffa 
or a’ Beck. 

Some voices in their camp, 
like Rep. -Claire Hoffman of 
Michigan, have even stated on 


the floor of Congress they re- | 


gard Reuther “subversive” and a 
threat to the “social system.” 


Thus when the UAW is in the 
midst of bargaining with the 
auto firms ra preparing for a 
strike next June, the headlines 
and air channels are to feature 
attacks upon the union from 


Senate hearings. 
* 


MEANWHILE, THE Eisen- 
hower administration, taking ad- 
vantage of the severe attack 
being leveled at the unions is 
attempting to woo labor as a 
“friend,” for a “moderate” 
slow-strangulation program. That 
program was outlined in the 
speech of Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell before the AFL- 
CIO convention. 

Just as in 1947, when the 
drive for the Taft-Hartley Bill 
was on, eertain “friends of ta- 
bor’ from both parties came to 
the fore to advise acceptance of 
“moderate” substitutes. The 
Taft - Hartley Bill as finally 
passed was, in fact, a “modera- 
tion” of the original package 
submitted by the union Susteen: 
The current drive of the em- 
ployers is really for the rest of 
that package. 

The convention greeted 
Mitchell coldly and the resolu- 
tion adopted warned against any 
legislation that in the name of 
combatting corruption is really 
directed at the aaiiatons of 
trade unionism. 

In another resqlution the con- 
vention pledged the full suppert 
of the AFL-CIO to the demands 
for shorter hours and higher 
takehome advanced by unions 
for 1958 bargaining. 


donations 


Follewing is a list of denations re- 
etived by The Werker Dee. 16 te Dee. 23: 

SC, Nerma, Sevth Daketsa, $5; BD. 
Meyer, New York City, $2; LW, Penasy!- 
vania, $7: HEG, Chicage, $16. 

HT. Michigan, $1090. 

Nertheast Bronx, $25; New York City, 


$5. 

Garment, $38: Daniel, Connecticut, $2; 
A. DeF., $10; Michacisen, $10; New Or- 
leans, $1. 

Witlamebers, $35; CN, Bhede Island, 
$2; Berkewits, New Yerk City, $10; New 
York City, 92. 

Tessie, $66: Shee Worker. 9; JS, 
Syracuse, $10; WR, East Moline, $5. 

, $313. 
$100; Friend, $16; Barre, 


; JB, Breekiyn, $5; 
; Hthaea, $1; At- 


; 
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“PREVENTIVE-WAR’ MOB 


(Continued from Page 1) 
aid administrator and deputy 
secretary of defense in the Tru- 
man administration. 


The real purpose of the Dec. 
9 ing is being revealed only 
piscemeal and indirectly. The 

that the meeting was éven 
held was published in a restrain- 
ed manner in the N. Y. Times 
on Dec, 11. It was described, 
with Fester as the authority. for 
the informatien, as “purely a 
social occasion and an informal 
discussion.” 

Its purpose was said te be 
alert the Ametican people to 
the threat of Soviet military and 
economic power. 

¥ 


THE NEXT STEP was an 
inspired story from the White 


_ House the following day. that 


the President, himself, had “en- 
couraged” the activities of the 
group, and had personally ap- 


i other political prisoners to 


ings: : 


ro Terre Haute, Ind. 


| proved Nixon’s attendance. 


The F-N group was now de- 
scribed in the N. Y. Times, 
which appears to be its mouth- 
piece, as designed to arouse the 
country not only to the “dan- 
gers. which it faces from the 
’ Soviet Union, but to ease the 
way to greater expenditures of 
funds for war purposes at the 
“possible sacrifice of  civilan 
comforts.” | 

The immediate effect of the 
groups meeting, has been to 
arouse hysteria by ‘leaking’ sec- 
tions of the secret Gaither re- 
port. It is named after H. Rowan 
Gaither, ]r., president of the 
board of the ‘Ford Foundation, 
and first chairman of the eem- 
mittee which prepared it. 

© 


THE GAITHER REPORT is 
allegedly an analysis of Soviet 
strength and U. S. weakness. It 
is hoped that the nation will be- 
come sufficiently frightened by 
these partial disclosures to pour 
out millions more to the arms 
manufacturers, and to permit 
the slashing of welfare items in - 
the federal budget. 

The unreleased portions of 
the report though not available— 
will be pointed to as confirmin 
the dire warning in the aed 
portion. 

Far more of the Foster- Nixon 
and the Gaither groups’ rea] pur- 
poses was revealed, however, in 
a speech by Foster to an Army 
contingent known as SCUSA IX. 
Where or when this speech was 
made is not known publicly, pre- 
sumably it was made quite re- 


cently. 
+ 


ALL THAT IS known of the 
speech is one paragraph which 
was quoted by Arthur Krock in 
his New York Times column of 
Dec. 20, That read: 


“We must attempt to get away 
from the strange dichotomy [di- 
vision of thinking—Krock] with 
which we have traditionally 
viewed force, refusing to con- 
sider it except as a last resort, 
then approaching it in a erusad- 
ing manner with a ‘punish-the- 
bandit’ view which has been pre- 
valent in our recent conflicts.” 

Perhaps even more important 
than Foster's paragraph is the 
obviously inspired interpretation 
which Krock gave. He said 


plainly Setaat Foster had hinted. 


denied it, this is the doctrine o 
the “preventive war.” | 


start with a victory ... 


flict that in the highest 


ment ae has 
evitable.” ‘" 

In the minds of Foster, and 
the rest of the group apparently, 
war with the Soviet Union has 
become inevitable, and America’s 
program must be a “preventive” 
attack. 

* ™ 

KROCK CITES Foster’s esti- 
mate of Russian strength, 
Among the reasons for 
ganizing a “preventive” war are: 

® Seviet military strength. 

° “Low interest-rate loans to 
underdeveloped nations, with 
repayment in local currencies. 
Bilateral deals for raw materials 
in exchange for industrial goods 
and military weapons.” 

e “A rapidly growing num- 
ber of scientists and engineers, 
already three-fourths of those in 
the U. S.; and ‘an effective at- 
mosphere for’ their ‘education 
and use.’ 3 

e “A ‘potent leadership in the 
newly emerging nations with 
strong feelings about their co- 
lonial pasts . . . the passionate 
and deep-seated sense of anti- 
colonialism, and the nationalism 
present in Africa and Asia. .. .” 

These are in the minds of Fos- 
ter and his like, the reasons that 
makes a conflict with the Soviet 
Union “inevitable” and require a 


“preventive” war. 
* 


THE DEMAND for a “pre- 
ventive war” strategy was stat- 
ed most emphatically by Capt. 
Puleston in the U.S. News ar- 
ticle. The main argument is: 
the Russians are going to at- 
tack, so let’s attack first. This is 
repeated in half-a-dozen differ- 
ent ways. 


® The dévelopment of thermo- 
nuclear weapons compels the 
U.S. to consider delivering the 
first blow. : 

® Thousands of Americans 
will be saved from death if the 
U.S., not Moscow, strikes first. 

Puleston seeks to disguise the 
horror of this proposal. The U.S. 
should warn } ae: Soviet Union if 
it believes an attack from the 
USSR is being planned, he says. 
If the Russians do not discon- 
tinue what we say are prepara- 
tions for attack then the U. §, 
could—with honor—attack first, 
This will permit the U.S. to 
choose the time, the place and 
the weapons of attack, Puleston 
says. 
- This way lies madness. The 
men who recommend this road 
are madmen. They richly de- 
serve to be cast out of public life 
and to be pilloried for what they 
are: berserk warmongers. 


OT- 


These are the Smith Act victims 


whom readers of The Worker and 
others can send holiday greet- 


Henry Winston, P.M.B. 13318, 


Gilbert Green, P.M.B. 73335, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

Irving Potash, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Morton Sobell, Box 996, Alca- 
traz, Calif. 

Mrs. Rose Lee Ingram, Reids- 


Reidsville, Ga. 


for your holiday greeting list 


gram, P.W.C., Camilla, Ga., (They 
are sons of Mrs. Ingram and are at 
a prisoners’ work camp. 
Wesley Wells, San Quentin Peni- 
tentiary, San , Calif. 
Fletcher M Box 115, Route 
3, , Ala. 
—_ Salv, Roy Virgil and Can- 
Montoya, all at Colorado 


State penitentiary, Canon City, 
Colo. 

Melvin H P.O. Box 30, 

aes eens 

’ Act de t * 

: the U Electrical 


and--Radie Workers: Union, UE}: 
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70,000 laid-off, Mich. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29 1 


Stockpile of unsold cars 


Windsor jobless march; 
Adopt 7 point program 
‘ 1100 in demonstration 


WINDSOR, Canada.—Eleven 
hundred unemployed workers 
marched through the streets 
here, Thursday, Dec. 19 to the 
Market Building to hear UAW 
leader George Burt demand em- 
ployers make contributions to 
paid off workers’ families that 
utilities continue services, there 
be no evictions, tradesmen 
should extend credit, and the 
government work for a shorter 
work week with increased take- 
home pay. But also demanded 
that $100 million of the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund be 
distributed to Canada’s 292,000 
unemployed. This time last year, 
unemployment was 135,000. 

The government in Ottawa 
was asked by the mass meeting 
to get together with industry and 
labor on imports, which means 
trade with all nations and doing 
something about only 35 percent 
of all cars sold in Canada in 
1957 being made in that coun- 
try. The other 65 percent being 
made in the U.S.A. 

It’s estimated that half a mil- 
lion of the total 17,000,000 total 
population of Canada will be un- 
employed soon according to 
union leaders here. Windsor to- 


eee ae we 


day has close to 14,000 idle. 
oe workers got only 8 days 

in December, some 4,000 
of them. 

Canadian unionists, particu- 
larly auto unionists are demand- 
ing soemething be done about 
the shipping inte the country of 
American cars while Canadian 
auto, steel and parts plants work- 
ers are idle. 


Last year Canadians produ 
$600,000,000 work of automo- 
biles in Canada. At the same 
time $700,000,000 worth of au- 
tomobiles were imported. An ex- 
cise tax of 10 percent is on all 
cars. The Canadian unionists 
are asking that no excise tax be 
placed on cars built in Canada 
Also they think half of the 10. 
percent should be taken off for- 
eign made cars. ‘ 

In Windsor, the UAW locals 
have set up Flying Squadrons 
that so far has halted any evic- 
tions of their members who are 
unemployed. This great street 
demonstration held Thursday, 
Dec. 19, was a new and high 
point of workers who want ac- 
tion. The trade union leader- 
ship here in Windsor is respon- 
ing to rank and file demands for 
action. 


AFL-CIO Merger Convention 
Set for Feb. 27 at Grand Rapids 


DETROIT.—Foes of merging a 
million members of organized la- 
bor were rubbing their hands in 
glee as they looked at pictures and 
stories in their controlled press 
about labor leaders angrily walking 
out on each other here at a meet- 
ing called to merge AFL and CIO. 


The hundreds of thousands of 
workers waiting to reap the bene- 
fits of a merged labor movement 
here couldn’t make head or tail out 
of what was reported in the com- 
mercial press. 

Buried in the news of 10 AFLers 
walking out of a meeting with 25 
CIO leaders at the Statler Hotel 
was the big news, that in February 
a merger convention will be held 
in the city of Grand Rapids, Mich.., 
to which all locals AFL and 
CIO will send delegates. 


Nothing was said in the com- 
mercial press that afterwards on 
the morning the state AFL lead- 
ers walked out, all afternoon and 
@vening, ‘reconciliation meetings 
were held and progress was made. 

e merger convention said 

Spokesmen for both AFL and 
C1O here will go on in Grand 
Rapids. 
* The benefits to be reaped. from 
®erger are the great pressure force 
that. is ironing out the road to 
merger here in Michigan. 

The workers who make up the 
million members 


the state and prospects of it going 
up to 300,000 a merged union 
movement has to demand a pro- 
gram from Federal, State and city 
governments. 

Last but not least is the decisive 
‘58 elections here. Already in exist- 
ence is the labor led electoral coali- 
tion that has chalked up great vic- 
tories in politics in Michigan. A 
split, labor movement in ‘58 is 
exactly what the foes of labor 
vant. 

That’s why a merged labor 
movement in Michigan could turn 
the present glee of the labor 
haters into bitter- frustration and 


‘Right to Work’ 
Law Plotted 


LANSING.—As part of the auto 
corporation offensive against the 
1,500,000-member UAW and its 
demands for a shorter work week 
with increased take-home pay, 
agents of the corporation are pre- 
paring a “right to work” law for 
the opening session of the state 
legislature, Jan. 8 here. 
Republican leaders say they are 
“encouraged” by the successful 
passage of the law in Indiana. 


legislative hopper calling for 
unions to be incorporated, 

The GCOPers told newsmen that 
“it's time we freed the working 


bosses and gave him the rights en- 
joyed by .cther. citizens.” =. 


Also a law will be tossed into the} — 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The stockpile of 
unsold new. cars has zoomed to 
700,000 according to Ward's Au- 
tomotive Reports and 60,000 
Chrysler workers got a two-week 
layoff. This was the picture here 
over the holidays. Ford gave 
21,000 workers a layoff of more 
than a week over the holidays. 
This puts unemployment in Mich- 
igan away over 250,000. . 

Great Lakes Steel mill which 
two weeks ago laid off 500 will 
layo 300 more during the holi- 
days, It is estimated that over 
80,000 Building Trades members 
are idle. 

The usual staetment by auto 
companies was issued that layoffs 
are to “balance” the inventory 
which is too high because of “over 
production.” 

For a month and a half the 
auto corporation worked sections 
of the workers six days a week, 
some places overtime, until they 
achieved this huge stockpile, then 
laid the workers off. With an aver- 
age $200 price increase in cars on 
this new model, plus the tremen- 
dous cost of living caused by the 
cold war economy inflation, nar- 
rowed the market. 

+ 


UNEMPLOYMENT will increase 


W. ; 
Michigan Employment 
‘Commission. 


225.000 each menth for the first: 
three months of 1958, said James| four car 
ones, assistant director of the|SYtvey report car sales since early 
Security| November have slipped 10 percent 


the entire year. 

Unemployment may go to 250,- 
000 in any of the first three months 
said the same MESC spokesman, 
becasue of added numbers due to 
more layoffs after the my bad 
weather and continuation of heavy 
laffs in the Building Trades. 

The MESC spokesmen admitted 
that more layoffs are coming in 
automobile industry after first 
of the year, plus thousands of part- 
time workers who got holiday jobs 
and will be laid -. 


HEAVY hit by the layoffs are 
Negroes, youth and women, the 
most discriminated sections of the 
workers, who have the least amount 
of seniority. | 

Its expected that close to 75,000 
will have exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation during the 
year of 1957. Thousands of these 
are building trades workers. who 
haven't worked in the last six 
months and are still jobless. 

_ Sales of houses have practically 

stopped dead’ with little pickup 

expected. Painters will work four 

days a week, January-February, 

those who have jobs. ) 
* 

MEANWHILE the Wall Street 
Journal reports that three out of 
ealers-in a 15-city city 


to 25 percent compared with this 


Another MESC spokesman said time a year ago. 


that in 1957 the average monthly | 
unemployment was 199,000 during ple are frightened to buy because 


Dealers surveyed said that peo- 


val 7 


*. 


of mounting unemployment in the 
nation. Price cuts are in order 
and with cars in some places sell- 
ing for‘less than a year ago. A 
drop in used car s is also 
reported by the survey. Dealers 
stocks of 1957 cars are heavy and 
one Cleveland dealer said that he 
is featuring the 1957s ana the 


the| 1958's are relegated to the rear 


of the showroom. 
— 


OFF the record | of 
some UAWers is that by the time 
UAW tions open in the 
spring of 1958 with the Big 3 the 
stockpile will still be around 700,- 
000 and unemployment in Michi- 
gan 300,000. 

Many UAWéers feel that much 
of this is part of a deliberate pre- 
ventive war bulidup by the manu- 
facturers to offset the UAW’'s 1958 
demands that call for shorter work 
week with increased takehome pay, 
and half a hundred contract 
changes in each of the Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler contracts. 

This great stockpile of unsold 
cars and massive unemployment 
wil be the hammer to beat down 
the UAW demands, i.e. GM presi- 
dent Harlow Curtice says the UAW 
should extend the contract, with no 
request for wage ‘increases. “Tex” 
Colbert, president of Chrysler ac- 
tually asks the UAW fora — 
cut. Henry Ford II, says if the 
union. wants a wage increase this 
means inflation. None of the trio 
say anything about how they will 
clean up over $1 billion in profits 
in 1957. 


—— 


Lockwood Says 
Dems Make 
War the Theme 


DETROIT.—One of the city’s 
foremost fighters for peace, 
Charles Lockwood, attorney, takes 
local Democrats to task for mak- 
ing their number one theme, the 
inevitability of World War III and 
the preparationss thereof. 


“Not a word is said about the 
imperative need for and demand of 
the desirability of negotiation and 
peaceful co-exsitence,” Lockwood 
writes in his weekly column in the 
East Side Shopper, widely read 
community newspaper. 

He writes, ‘Rep. Martha Grif- 
fiths of Detroit tells us that one 
H-bomb would kill for more than 
a 200-mile radius, but like the 
other Democrat office holders, Mrs. 
Griffiths says little or nothing 
about the imperative need for 
peace, 

Lockwood writes in a shocked 


tone that Congresswoman Griffiths 


recommendation is... “we spend 
the utterly fantatsic sum of $30 
billion dollars or more for bomb 
proof shelters, this would permit 
some survivors.” 

Lockwood writes that peace 
loving Americans and _ survival 


minded Americans is faced with 


little choice between the Republi-| 


cans and Democrats and he urges 
‘basic reorganization in the politi- 
cal scene and a lot of new faces 
in office. 

He scores U.S. forei 
which he says deals wi 
Kai-shek a : 
exploiters who claim to represent 
400 million Chinese people. He 
says it's por ws _Sa in such 
a po erican 
dg Bm that. pepe 


licy 
Chiang 


man from the dictation of labor/f 


his little group of| 


$10 Million in 
Welfare tor ‘58 


DETROIT.—The Welfare De- 
partment will need close to $10 
million more in its budget for the 
fiscal year 1958-59, because of a 
rising load of applicants, said Dan 
Ryan, welfare director. 

It was also preditced that the 
welfare department would have a 
deficit of $5,476,000 by next June, 
the end of this year’s fiscal year, 
because the late Mayor Al Cobo 
slashed that much from the budget 
last year. . 

Ryan said the welfare depart- 
ment was budgeted for a monthly 
load of 4,400 but has increased to 
5,777 and he expects it to mount to 
8,000 a month come 1958. 


Polish Crops Gain 
WARSAW, Dec. 23.—Poland’s 
four grain crops—rye, wheat, 
barley and oats—showed a bet- 
ter yield this year than in any 
other since the close of the war, 
according to the State Crop In- 
spection Office in Warsaw. 
Grain gathered this year is 
estimated at more than 13 mil- 
lion tons or about 16 percent 
above 1956. There was also a 
large increase in the sugar beet 


A Reason for 
Mass Layoffs 


For the first 9 months of 1957 

General Motors made its custom- 
ary superprofits. It did it by turn- 
ing out more products with fewer 
employes. In his réport president 
Harlow H. Curtice showed GM 
sales of $8,235,000,000 the first 9 
months, compared with $8,144,- 
000,000 in the same period last 
year. 
Total employment in the period 
averaged 573,349 this year but was 
592,989 a year earlier. Thus 13,640 
FEWER employes turned out 
$91,000,000 MORE products this 
year than last. 

Net 9-month profits, after pay- 
ing all bills, wages, bonifses a 
taxes, were $603,412,239 this year 
and $639,585,399 last year. GM, 
according to Curtice, has kept in 
the business so far $3,603,733,462 


of net income over the years. 


harvest. The grain and root crop 
yield would have been better 
were it not for poor weather 


conditions. 
Cooperative farms achieved 


7 


the highest grain yields during 
the year. 


te 
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Hit-Russia Mob 
Maps Drive at» 
Secret Parley 


By ERIK BERT 
ON MONDAY night, Dec. 9, a small group 
met at dinner in the Washington, D. C., home of 
William Chapman Foster, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Vice-President Richard Nixon was present, 
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a hint of how important the 
ran. considered the 

iscussion: Since that night 
the ominous words “inevit- 
able” and “preventive war" 
have been heard again. 

Beneath the surface the senti- 
ment for a “preventive” adven- 
ture has been nourished by some 
in high circles since the end of 
World War H. This was con- 
firmed by C. L. Sultzberger, 
New York Times correspondent 
in a dispatch from Paris in the 
Christmas Day issue. 

“From 1945 until 1956 or 
1957 we maintained ascendenty 
in this hideous competition” be- 
tween the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union. “Some sincere and decent 
men, fearing the consequences 
when we would lose this brief 
advantage, even advocated pre- 
ventive attack, while we still 
held an upper hand.” 

While the news of the Foster- 
Nixon group’s meeting was be- 
ing leaked to the press, U. S. 
News & World Report, the big 
business war-mongering maga- 
zine did its bit for the ‘preven- 
tive war project. It published 
on Dec. 13, a provocative article 
entitled “Should U.S. Ever 
Strike the First Blow?” by Capt. 
W. D. Puleston, U. S. Navy 
(Retired) whom it described as 
a “noted military analyst.” In 


ee 


ee 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

AS THE curtain lifts for 
the New Year the stage has 
been set for the most sweep- 
ing anti-labor drive since 


1946 gave America the in- 
famous Taft-Hartley Congress. 


The Senate Racket Commit- 
tee, set for another year of 
probes, will shift its main(atten- 
tion from the racket-dominated 
unions to the United Automo- 
bile Workers—the union that is 
expected to lead for a_break- 
through in the 1958 economic 
bargaining round. 

e long-e ed hearings 
on the UAW’s Kohler strike and 
on its political: activities—an as- 
signment bequeathed to the Mc- 
cellan Committee by the late 
Senator McCarthy—is to get un- 
der way next month just as 
Congress opens and the United 
Automobile Workers holds its 
special convention on wage ne- 
gotiations in owes 


THE THREE-PRONGED ob- 


try-wide bargaining. 

® To give impetus to a politi- 
cal drive and reduce the in- 
fluence of the organized work- 
ers in next November's Congres- 
sional elections. 


The employer interests back 
of the McClellan committee's 
plans also intend to capitalize 
on the split in labor's cake that 
came with the AFL-CIO’s ex- 
pulsion of three unions with 
1,700,000 members, and the 
war between. unions they confi- 
dently hope will follow. 

7 


AN: INDICATION of the 
events that are shaping came 
during the convention of the 
AFL-CIO. 

In Detroit during the week 
(Dec. 9) the press blazoned out 
with headlines based on-an in- 
terview with John J. McGovern, 
an investigation of the McClellan 
Committee, in which he prom- 
ised “amazing” disclosures on 
the UAW’s affairs. 

This buildup for the job the 
McClellan Committee plans to 
do on the UAW, came to the at- 


3-Pronged Onslaught Faces 


vention in a speech by Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 
union. Mazey charged the com- 
mittee was following the Mc- 
Carthyite method of trying a 
union in the headlines ‘te 
even the formal hearings were 
held. 

The convention unanimously 
passed a resolution sharply rap- 
ping the McClellan Committee 
and warning that the coopera- 
tion of Labor s leaders might not 
continue if the committee's 
methods did not change. 

* 

THE ACTION was followed 
by a lengthy letter from Walter 
Reuther, UAW president, to 
Chairman McClellan protesting 
against the “unethical, publicity- 
seeking and undignified” activi- 
ties of McGovern in Detroit. 
Reuther still pledged coopera- 
tion to the McClellan Commit- 
tee but added that “this be- 
comes increasingly more difficult 
because of the efforts of cer- 
tin members of your committee.” 

It developed from Reuther's 
letter that McGovern is not un- 


tention of the AFL-CIO con- der the same restrictions to 


Happy new year 


Labor 


which a score of other investi- 
gators of the McClellan Commit- 
tee, in Detroit, are subject. 

He is the “hand-picked agent” 
of the three members on the 
McClellan Committee — Mundt, 
Coldwater and Curtis—who were 
closely associated with McCar- 
thy. The three had made an 
issue of “investigating” the UAW 
and, in effect, received special 
privileges in the investigation, 
presumably to guarantee their 
partisan interests. 

The investigators are not look- 
ing for racketeering, but for 
“force and violence” material in 
the Kohler strike now nearly 
four vears old, and for anything 
they can fish up in the UAWs 
education and citizenship fund 
that may revive the claim the 
union is violating the Taft- 
—— ban, on funds for politi- 
cal pu . 

ar the McCarthy manner, 
McGovern took advantage of 
the special privileges a: to 
him, “actually to proclaim” in 
the press “the guilt of the UAW 
before he had conducted any in- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


a subtitle the U. S. News an- 
swered the question thus: “Yes, 
Says a Military Expert—if Russia 
Prepares to Attack.” 

* 

ALSO PRESENT at the Fos- 
ter-Nixon gathering were Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; 
Paul H. Nitze, former chairman 
of the policy planning staff of 
the State Department; Roswell 
L. Gilpatric, former Undersec- 
retary of the Air “orce; John 
( one president of the Cowles 
Newspapers; Laurence S. Rocke- 
feller; Elmo Roper, public opin- 
ion analyst; and Frank A. Lind- 
say, New York management con- 
sultant. 

The group, apart from Fos- 
ter who is its political chief,-con- 
sisted of several subdivisions. 
Rocketeller is Mr. Big Business, 
Stanton, Cowles and Roper were 
there as the master propagand- 
ists for the strategy that was 
developed. Nitze is best known 
as a strategy planner. Just where 
Gilpatric and Lindsay fit into 
the division of labor is not yet 
clear. 

* 

TWO OF THEM, Foster and 
Stanton were members. of that 
secret group, the secret Gaither 
committee, whose existence was 
acknowledged by- the White 
House only a month ago, al- 
thongh it had been set up last 
spring. Foster had been foreign 
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NATO and the fascist dicta- 


to the dictator who was installed 
by Hitler and Mussolini in «a 
panish democracy: 
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Rights Advocates to Insist 
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Congress Restore Part Ill 


WASHINGTON.-— It is almost a certainty that when —— opens next week there 


will be irrestible pressure for overriding Attorney General Wi 
there be no new civil rights legislation. The ta 


ef Congress, favors salvaging Part 
JII of the civil rights bill. This is the 
section that was ditched last sum- 
mer as a concession to the trucu- 
lent opposition of Southern Sena- 


tors. Part III, among other things, 


would provide the following: 
® Right of victim to collect 
damages from members of a con- 
piracy which deprived them of 
citizenship rights or for injuries re- 
sulting from a conspiracy. 
. © Right to collect damages from 
members of a conspiracy who de- 
prived a victim of equal protection 


of the law or of immunities, or the) 


right to vote. 

© Authorize the U. S. Attorney 
General to- initiate civil suits to 
redress acts or practices for which 
damage can be collected. 

© Eliminate necessity of anti- 
civil rights victims to exhaust state 
procedures before seeking relief in 


U.S. courts. 
* 


THE NEED for this type of 
legislation was indicated in the 
Little Rock disturbances where the 
Attorney General would have been 
able to bring suits for damages 
_ against the mobsters who gathered 
before the Central High School to 
deprive Negro children of the right 
to attend school. 

There could also have been fed- 
eral action in the Ku Klux Klan 
castration case in Alabama _ in 
which Klansmen multilated a Ne- 
gro victim. 

The shootings and killings of 
Negroes in and around Clanton, 
Ala., could have been redressed 
partially in federal court if Part 
HI of the civil rights law were 
in force. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) 
and Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) have 
pledged themselves to fight for re- 
placing this section in the law. 
And Roy Wilkins, NAACP secre- 
tary, took sharp issue with the at- 
torney general. 


THE NEGRO PRESS has been 
just about unanimous in denounc- 
ing the Rogers statement. The 
Amsterdam News (New York) calls 
his position “downright ridigulous,” 
and likens the action to a witning 
army calling a “ten-minute break” 
in the midst of a battle. 


The Baltimore Afro-American 


calls attention to the fact» that 
Southern white supremacy politi- 
cians are not taking a civil rights 
“breather,” but are unleashing “a 
determined drive to keep American 
citizens of color in a disfranchised, 
despised and —_— class status.” 


THE WEAK CIVIL rights bill 


| One Pill Four Times a War 


i WHAT WOULD WE DO without Dr. Wil- 


lard F. Libby? The doctor is the 


‘This is so because of the sharpl 


‘the unsatisfactory situation within 


jam Rogers proposal that 
among civil rights supporters, in and out 


now on the books was the result of 
a bipartisan alliance in Con 

led in the Senate by Sens. William 
F. Knowland (R-Calif) and Doug- 
las and in the House by Reps. 


‘Kenneth B. Keating (R-NY) and 
Celler. The appearance so far in- 
dicate that Rogers was speaking 
for the Republicans who hope, ap- 
paréntly, to heal the breach with 
the South caused by Little Rock. 

In a partisan struggle on the 
civil rights issue, an alliance of 
Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats would mean death. However, 
it is thought here that if the voters 
build up sufficient. pressure the 
same coalition which put the pres- 
‘ent bill on the books can salvage 
Section III in 1958. 
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COMMUNIST PARTY ISSUES 
STATEMENT ON ‘WORKER’ 


the party. 

“The @ommittee was also con- 
Thursday issued the following com-|Vineed that the continuing losses 
‘ment on the inspired accounts that inowsres b the Daily Worker 
| me . padre in a sHort time j rdize the 
appeared in Thursday’s commercial! possibility of saving the weekly 


‘press regarding a recent meeting | Worker unless drastic measures 


‘were taken now. 


“Therefore, the NEC—with Gates 
voting No and Charney abstaining 


The National Administrative 
Committee of the CPUSA_ ve 


of the National Executive Commit- 
‘tee and its recommendations in re-| 
spect to the Daily Worker. (This 
comment was approved, with John'—voted to recommend tg the own- 
Gates in opposition): ers and staff of the Daily Worker 

“The regular monthly meeting and Worker—in the absence of any 
t. a and — bn 
| , ‘contrrputions to save aily—to 
tee, CPUSA was held on Dec. 20, suspend the Daily and to 9 
21 and 22. A press release on the) jze themselves so as to be able to 
meeting will be issued Dee. 31. _| save the. Worker. 


“Meanwhile, the National “Ad-| “The NEC is confident that the 
ministrative Committee deems it} Worker ean be preserved and buik, 


necessary to clear up some false and pledged its full support to this 
rumors that appeared in the com- end. It recognized that the self- 
mercial press relating to the meet-|sacrificing efforts of the party 
ing and the Daily Worker. ‘members and the friends of the 
“The facts are that a committee|Daily Worker to save the paper 
‘on the press appeared before the| have not been in vain and that at 
NEC and reported on the continu-|the very least a weekly Marxist 
ing heavy deficit and the desper-| press will be maintained. 
ate financial straits in which the} “It was also agreed that the 
paper finds itself. From the report) above recommendation would only 
it became clear to the NEC that the} become final and would be made 
Communist Party which has always| public after the full National Com- 
organized major support for the) mittee of 60 was polled on this 
Daily Worker could no longer as-| matter. This poll is now under way. 
sume responsibility for organizing| “In view.of these facts the NAC 
in time sufficient financial support|declares that the press interview 
to maintain the daily newspaper.|of John Gates on this matter was 
completely unauthorized, and that 
such public statements on the part 
have already adversely affected the|of any individual constitute a vio 
People’s World and other labor|lation of the most elementary or- 
‘newspapers, as well as because of|ganizational principles common to 
| all working class organizations.” 


of the National Executive Commi 


' 
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‘increased costs of production whi 
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in the corner drug store and wash down calcium 
pills with a bottle ef Pepsi-cola. 


scientific mem- 
It is true that so far the pill has not been 
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ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. More 
important, he is by far the cheerfulest man in 
America. 


Whenever I start) worrying about atom 
bombs, radiation and strontium-90, I know I 
can count on Dr. Libby. The good doctor's 
latest bit of comfort was issued just in time for 
the holidays and is certain to spread cheer where 
most needed. 

Don't worry abeut atomic radiation, the doc- 
for tells us—a pill is on the wav! 

The Atomic Energy Commission, it seems, 
is now investigating the possibility of giving 
the population anti-strontium pills in the event 
of atomic war. 

_.. Experiments have already disclosed that rats 
which have been exposed to radiation easily 
Shake off the poisonous strontium-90 if they have 
been fed a diet of calcium pills. The research, 
Dr. Libby tells us, is part of “Project Sunshine” 
and I cannot think of a sweeter namé. 
* 


IN A NUCLEAR war and with missiles zoom- 
ing back and forth above us, we will simply sit 
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fully perfected even for rats. But once we get 
the pill in shape for rodents and then if we can 
only make it work for humans, there will be ab- 
solutely nothing to worry about, e that, as 


scientists say, nibbling on too much calcium 


could kill us. 
a 


DR. LIBBY is enthusiastic about progress to 


date. “This is a real interesting development 
if it holds true for humans,” he says. 

I would add that regardless of whether it 
holds true for humans, the development will 
be as = interest to the rats. 

. Libby puts it this way: “Suppose we are 
attacked, and all our milk supplies are contami- 
nated with strontium-90, what are we going to 
do? If we could just give a pill of jum as 
an emergency measure, it might be thin 
worth thinking about.” wae 

_ It might indeed, As I see it, these anti-radi- 
ation pills can spell out a Sunshiny future for us 
an anti-miss an anti-bomb perha 
an anti-Dulles pill. a 


RE ER fe. 


RESOLUTION FOR YEAR 1 | 
THE YEAR 1958 enters our lives as Year 1 of the Space 
Age, one as full of illimitable promise as space is illimitable. 
Pregnant in the moment is a time of lasting peace—that is, 
if the promise is understood and the moment seized. | 
Possibly, of all the daily organs of the nation; the Mil- 
waukee Journal put it most significantly. Its recent open 
letter concluded that peaceful co-existence between the 
U. S. A. and the USSR is imperative. In sum, the editor 
argued that the Americans and the Russians were allies and 
‘won World War II jointly. Can't they win the Battle of 
1958—that is to say, pgace. For thé awful opposite means 
“chaos.” 
The Journal said Russia suffered more than the other 


‘ countries: its armies won the admiration of our people as it 


stood at Leningrad, Moscow and smashed the Reichswehr 
at Stalingrad, Then, setting to work to repair the havoc of 
war, the Soviet people regained their previous ground, and 
moved ahead rapidly—with “great energy and pioneering 
spirit’—to launch the first man-made moons into cosmic 
space. 

Today, both countries, the Milwaukee Journal says, 
own cataclysmic new weapons which can destroy millions 
within moments. Hence co-existence is the only course of 
Sanity, 

. 

THE SOVIET trade union paper, Trud, replied in 
agreement: it reminded both nations of the historic meet- 
ing at the Elbe. Trud said, of course both nations have dif- 
ferent social and political sysems; but it emphasized this 
need be no deterrent to co-existence, no obstacle “to the 
profound respect which Soviet men and women have for 
the talented American people”; no barrier to the admira- 
tion “for the talent and genius of the American Whitmans 
and Edisons... for the American yerve which is so under- 
Standable to the Russian character.” ! 


It was indeed good to read this exchange; and it is this 
spirit that should dominate 1958,.We are glad to note, the 
appearance this past-week of such an editorial as that in 
the Dispatcher, official organ of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. It spoke of “new 
voices’ pleading for negotiations between the U. S. and the 
USSR. “Men from all walks of life”’—it said—“an industrial- 
ist like Cyrus Eaton, a newspaper publisher like William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., a man of war like General Omar 
Bradley; an international statesman like Nobel prize win- 
ner Lester Pearson—all have urged that the U. S. start seek- 
ing out areas of agreement and issues for negotiation with 
the Russians.” 

The longshoremen’s organ abhored the “tragic truth” 
here that “there hasn’t been even a willingness to negotiate 
much less an active search for issues around which agree- 
ment can be reached.” 

IT HOPED that “our State Department will start re- 
assessing the situation along the lines already so apparent 
to our allies in Europe.” Similar expressions were to 
found in the Butcher Workman, organ of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; in the recent 
words of Jacob Potofsky, head of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union that were cited in these pages recently. 

It is the growth of such declarations and consequent 
political action that is imperative—from all walks of life— 
especially that of organized labor, which 1958 demands—if 
there is to be a 1959. That is the resolution all sane and hon- 
est men must make in this season of New Year resolutions. 


ALL QUIET... 


AS THE YEAR draws to an end almost all of the major 
indexes of economic actvity have turned downward. There 
is one major exception—the cost of living. 

The hours of factory employment have been cut. 
Overtime, on which many workers relied to sustain their 
budgets, is sharply reduced. And, most ominous, the toll of 
unemployment rises. 

From the plants of the auto monopolies to the small 
shops in isolated communities the press reports workers 
laid off— ranging from tens of thousands in the auto indus- 
try to tens or hundreds in the smaller factories. 

And, in these circumstances, the cost of living has gone 
up again—after a one-month breather. 

None of these facts is causing any stir in Washington. 
There the worries of the arms manufacturers are more po- 
tent than those of the working people. 

If the people areto secure some redress their demands 
will have to be sounded forcefully to the coming session 


of Congress. ; 
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The American Friends (Quakers) Service Committee, 
has launched a campaign to ward off the threat of war. 
In newspaper advertisements they call for a ban on nu- 
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Preventive’ 


Have Close Wall St. Ties 


By ART SHIELDS 

THE MEN behind the “preventive war” move- 
ment are not two-bit They are power- 
ful Wall Street figures. some are war protit- 


eers, who sell atomic fuels and missiles that would. 


be used in an anti-Soviet blitz. 

The front man in Operation Disaster is William 
Chapman Foster, a millionaire manufacturer of 
chemicals, atomic materials and munitions. He has 
also served as Under Secretary of Defense and 
Under Secretary of Commerce, and held other big 

overnment posts. But war propaganda seems to 
= his big job today. 

Foster is selling the “preventive war’ idea in 
s hes to Army groups... . See Arthur Krock’s 
New York Times column of Dec. 20... . He is 
also chairman of the secret Gaither Committee, 
which is dealt with elsewhere in this paper. The 
committee’s report to President Eisenhower is still 
a secret officially. But alarming bits have leaked 
out. And it advocates a “preventive war against 
the Soviet Union, said Drew Pearson in his col- 
umn of Dec. 18, 

* 

IN WALL STREET Foster is closely asso- 
ciated with the Rockefeller and Morgan groups at 
the same time. He is the executive vice-president 
and director of the giant Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Co. This firm is jointly controlled by the two fi- 
nancial empires. It sells chemicals and uranium 
to the war industries. And it makes lots of rifles 
and ammunition besides. 

And in Washington Foster is a big wheel in 
the “Dick” Nixon war camp. The Vice-President 
was his house guest in the capital one night this 
month. And Laurence S. Rockefeller, one of the 
five oi' brothers was a star guest. 

Another foster guest was John Cowles, the 
big newspaper and Magazine (Look) publisher, 
who sits on the board of directors of General Elec- 
tric, a missile contractorAnd the guests all dis- 
cussed the Gaither committee’s recommendations 
together. 

* a 

FOSTER is one of President Eisenhower's im- 

portant advisers as well. And his advice to Ike 


There is another co-chairman, however. That is 
Robert G. Sprague, an important electronics manu- 
facturer of North Adams, Mass., who doés « big 
business with the Defense Department. 

There are bigger Wall Street figures behind 
Foster, however. Among them is John J. McCloy, 
the real co-leader of the committee, with Foster, 
‘gays Business Week. 

McCloy is America’s most powerful banker. 
For he is chairman of the board of direciors of 
the Chase-Manhattan Bank, a seven billion dol- 
lar outfit. This bank is a key agency of the 
Rockeleller empire. Its power is felt ‘round 
the capitalist world. And the presence of Mc- 
Cloy on the Gaither Committee indicates that 
the “preventive war” idea has the Rockefellers’ 
blessing. 3 

* ' 

THE PRESENCE of Rockefeller men onthe 
committee is alarming. For the Rockefellers 
dominate the Eisenhower administration. Its 
Brink-of-War moves are dictated by a Rocke- 
feller representative. That’s John Foster Dulles, 
who used to be the chairman of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the chief attorney for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

The Rockefellers have an enormous stake in 
this war drive against the Socialist lands. Their 
mighty colonial empire stretches from the oil 
fields of Latin America to the Middle East and 
far-ol Indonesia. These lands supply 77 percent 
of the profits of the Standard Oi Co. of New 
Jersey. And these profits are threatene! by in- 
dependence movements, which the Socialist lands 
are helping. 

* 

Laurence Rockefeller has not been listed as 
a Gaither committeeman. But his support of 
Foster's pro-war position is indicated by a num- 
ber of things. (1) He is one of McCloy’s big 
financial backers; (2) he took part in the ominous 
meeting at Foster's home. And (3) he is one 
of Foster's financial bosses. For Laurence Rocke- 
feller represents his family’s interest on the 
Olin Mathieson board of directors. 

And Laurence Rockefeller is one of Amer- 


made a “deep impression” on the President, said 
Business Week. 

The Gaither Committee 
ment funds. And Foster is 
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Experts Admit We Know Little 
About Effects of Radiation 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER to. the man-made radiation dosage, pony oungp rome <9 
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' emergency procedure?” asked Dr.| Medical proeesses, he said, wer ag 
ried over the public's WOrry Evans. Then, looking over his presently. using up nearly one-half, upon several hundred of their The letter from the six Chicago- 
over radiation. But the New) 
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would cut down present high radiation, and radiation exposure’ 
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ica’s big war profiteers in the plane and missile 
fields. And planes and missiles will be the star 
weapons in any “preventive war’ blitz. 


clear weapons tests, the initiation of disarmament talks, 
peace in Algiers and the Middle East. This is a reproduc- 


. : . operates with govern- 
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CHICAGO LIBERALS URGE 
WINSTON, GREEN AMNESTY 


By SAM KUSHNER evidence that the pressure on the 


‘White House can be increased on a 


CHICAGO.-— Six outstand- vear-orund basis. Those of us fight- 


Academy of Medicine’s Hosack 
Hall, 103rd St. and- Fifth Ave. 
brought out in indirect ways more 
than that. Questions and answers 
revealed how even while our Pres-' 
ident asserts in Paris that tests of| 
nuclear weapons will continue, the 
men and women who know the 
most are confronted with dark 
mee of ignorance on all that 
iation does to beman beings. 


A DRAMATIC MOMENT oc- 
curred after the moderator, Dr. 
John A. Evans, vice president of 
the society and head of the radi- 


gency precedure” if an isotope of 
radium or cobalt was broken in 


tition of what happened at Cin- 


am operating theatre during an 


| 


a that suc 


steps taken would prevent a repe- 


cinnati. There, he said, an acci-| 


dent resulted in “the whole build- | 


ing being contaminated,” so that) 
several hundred thousand dollars’ 
was spent to decontaminate the in-. 
stitution. 

* 

TAKING PART in the panel be- 
sides Dr. Taylor and Braestrup 
were Dr. Edith Quimby of Wash- 
ington; Dr. H. D. Bruner, chief ‘of 
the medical branch, Division of 
Biology and Medicine, . AEC, 
Washington; and Dr. John A. 
Laughlin, of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute of Cancer Research. 

Dr. Taylor was asked “why has 
“4 


much emphasis been placed on 
reducing the medical contribution” 


to the reproductive organs and the 


ping on roéntgenologists’ toes, he 
added hurriedly that “we may be 
over-exposing ourselves to radia- 
tion.” 
7 

ANSWERING ANOTHER ques- 
tion, Dr. Taylor said the MPD 
had been lowered three times in 
30 years, to hold down the dose 


genetic damage to the race. 

“Now. it is developing,” he 
added, “that the somatic [individ- 
ual] effects may be even more 
serious. Any amount of radia- 
tion can cause leukemia, it must 
be assumed, since there is no clear 
evidence that there is any “thresh- 


hold dose” for leukemia, he said. 


tion, 


victims of the Smith Act now in jail.| weived an extra penalty of three 


Green, former chairman of the ‘ Sea 
Communist Party-is jailed at Terre *©*"* for jumping bail. They prob- 
Haute Federal Prison. ably could not have been convict- 


Mrs. Lillian Green, wife of Gilled under the present interpreta- 
Green, told The Worker that hun- tien of the Smith Act, and their 
dreds of —_ throughout the na-! 1.5 years in prison is sufficient 
including some. prominent penalty for jumping bail. 


civic leaders have written to the 
President for amnesty. 

Mrs. Green said “we have gotten 
the greatest response to the amnesty 
appeal this year—far better than in 
past years. We do not intend to 
permit the issue to ead with the 
Christmas effort. There is every 


— rarer. ce 


‘the MPD would not be lowered 
again, but that if it were reduced 
much further # would interfere 


He said he was not willing to say 


with medical practice. 


“In view of the nafure of their 
offense, of the changing climate 


iof today, and of the penalty they 


have already paid, it seems reason- 
able to us that they should receive 
amnesty at this Christmas season. 
“It is not a question of agreeing 
with their ideas, but of extendmg 
‘to them the privilege of a free na- 
tion where no one need feel inse- 
cure. about truth’s triumphing is 
the open market place of ideas. 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


MEANY STANDS PAT 
ON FOREIGN POLICY 


—_ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

TO JUDGE by the resolution 
on foreign policy approval by 
the AFL-CIO convention, it is 
evident the leaders of labor 
who have a monopoly on for- 


eign policy 
matters—have 


either learn- 
ed nothing 
from events 
in the world 
or deliber- 
ately close 
their eyes to 
to them. 

I am more 
inclineu to the latter. In the first 
on the AFL leaders and in 
ater stages their CIO partners, 
have built up a whole pattern 
for internal union bureaucracy, 
constitution and practices end 
suppression of all non-conform- 


\ist tendencies, on the basis of an 


anti-Sovietism. Any retreat from 
that pattern towards the concept 
of peaceful coexistence, in their 
thinking, would be a concession 
to the idea of tolerance of people 
on the left in labor unions. 
Also, the AFL-CIO leaders 
pitched everything in the con- 
vention on overcoming the ad- 
verse publicity for them and the 
labor movementas a whole; as a 
result of the racket hearings. 
They feel that their own respec- 
tability, the ability of unions to 
make any headway in organiz- 
ing, in the legislature and in 
politics, te ype wiping out 
that racketeering blot on them- 
selves and labor. They went as 
far as to expel unions with 
1,700,000 to get that result. To 
their way of thinking, even to 
those of them who saw the need 
of a change in world outlook, 
this was no time to invite opposi- 
tion from the state department. 
Fear of new drastic anti- 
union laws, has spurred the 
AFL-CIO’s policy-makers to out- 
do others in the cry for MORE 
armaments and to compare the 
“Sputnik crisis” to Pearl Harbor. 
And no small consideration in 
that line of thinking is the be- 
lief that an armament economy 
can prevent an economic down- 
turn and return the millions of 


unemployed to work. 
. 


THIS EXPLAINS why Sput- 
nik came for very frequent men- 
tion on the convention’s plat- 
form and_ resolutions, and why 
George Meany built his keynote 
speech around Sputnik and the 
disastrous fate of “Vanguard.” 

In his keynote Ria after 
picturing the situation as an- 
other Pearl Harbor, he said, 
“there is no price too high” for 
what he called freedom and “no 
sacrifice too painful to assure” 
for the “survival” of the “free 
world.” And he-said “labor, I am 
sure, will accept its share of the 
burdens” and “more than our 
share.” 

Back of the minds of men like 
Meany is the hope that an hys- 
terical beat-the-Russians cam- 
paign would reach ‘such propor- 
tions that the racket issue would 
be washed out. They are delud- 
ing themselves. A drive to meet 
the “Sputnik crisis” is already 
being used to spur more anti- 
labor legislation and cut the do- 
mestic welfare parts of the 
budget. 

. 

THE ABOVE - standpatism 
and unprincipaldness on interna- 
tional affairs doesn’t tell the 
whole story, however. The trade 
unions of the International Con- 


For at least three years, as world 
tensions subsided. the 
of the ICFTU affiliates in 


Hi 
plier 


_ the end of the scholarship 


Europe to operate as a rubber 
stamp of American labor lead- 
ers, especially today. The CIO 

le closer ideologically to 

uropeans, understood them 
better, and supported them. 
Hence the long conflict for the 
removal of Jay Lovestone from 
his position as key policy-maker 
and State Departmet watchman 
in labor ranks. For two years 
AFL leaders promised to abolish 
their dual international machin- 
ery, Jay Lovestone’s “Free Trade 
Union Committee,” through 
which the State Departnient’s 
Operations in the labor field 
here and abroad were carried 
out. Nothing happened. 

The climax came during a 
Saturday when the convention 
in Atlantic City wasn’t in ses- 
sion. Some half dozen top lead- 


_ers of the ICFTU made a ilying 


trip for a conference of severa 
hours with AFL-CIO leaders 
ad they took off back to Europe 
with hardly time to look around. 
People of this type don’t make 
such. trips just to say hello. 
Meany and several of these lead- 
ers told the delegates next Mon- 
day that some long-standing dis- 
putes were discussed, but they 
didn’t say what they were. 

Details came out unofficially 
and later, in discussion on the 
foreign policy resolution, in a 
sharp debate between Meany 
and A. Philip Randolph of the 
Sleeping Car Porters. The straw 
that broke the camel's back and 
brought the ICFTU leaders fly- 
ing to America was a scholarshi 

ogram developed demic 
a el outfit, for the “train- 
ing’ of Kenya anti-Communist 
leaders. On Randolph's proposal, 
two were selected for 13-week 
courses in Harvard and 26-week 
tours of unions. The ICFTU 
leaders claimed this was in- 
trusion into ICFTU affairs. 

. 

THE CONFERENCE, what 
little is known of it, agreed for 
ro- 

m (after the two complete 
their courses) with the British 
promising arrangement- of a 
school in an African location. 
The AFL-CIO agreed to abolish 
the “Free” Tra 
mittee (which abolished Love- 
stone's role.) 

Lovestone is to be a member 
of the AFL-CIO International 
Affairs Department alongside of 
his vigorous opponent there Vic- 
tor Reuther (Walter's brother) 
With George Brown, Meany’s 
henchman now director of that 
department to leave and be re- 

laced by Michael Ross, former 

10 director of International Af- 
fairs. That change has already 
been carried out, effective Jan. 
1. 

For the first time; however, 
we heard some discussion on 
this question that went beyond 
squabbling over posts and tri- 
vials. Randolph, angrily noting 
he wasn't invited to the top 
level meeting and opposing the 
“abandonment” of the scholar- 
ship program, developed the 
theses that only the American 
labor movement is today the 
world’s most progressive center 
and blessed with the qualities 
of “leadership” for the world’s 
“free” trade union movement. 
Why? Because he claimed Africa 
is the key arena for east-west 
strggle. America is not burdened 
by a colonial tradition. But he 
went on, the British labor move- 
ment “is no more fit to lead a 
struggle against colonialism than 
Ae FET 
Randolph therefore, opposed 


Among t 


By BEN LEVINE A 
ringing in 
and official beil- 


out the grass roots effect 
ing news, I visited 


le store, combining re- 


est glory 

ed the 

dealer, ow’s business?” he 

frowned. shrugged his shoulders 

and. said, “I can’t complain. Of 

‘course today, the weather ain't s0 
good.” 


But it was a crisp, sunny day. 
* 


I TURNED to my grocer. He 
certainly couldn’t complain. When 
I tried to ask him whether he was 
busy, he was too busy to. talk to 
me. 

His case is a typical postwar suc- 
cess story. Ten years ago his name 
was spread large on the plate-glass 
of a moderately sized store. A few 
years later, the store became big- 
ger, while his name, in smaller let- 
ters, was in a lower comer, and 
large capital letters told the public 
this was a member of the Asso- 
ciated chain. 

As the time went by, the owner's 


name disa red altogether, and 
last September the store swallow- 
ed up small buildings on either 
side, added meat and vegetable 
departments and sucked into its 
mammoth interior the customers 
of Bohack’s on the right and the 
A&P on the left. 

The owner is certainly richer, 
yet he looks shrunken and _ lost 
among the brisk hel sent him 
by the Associated to. guide 
his merchandising. He said to me 
‘a few days ago, “You are a con- 
tented and happy man, Mr. Le- 
vine.” he 


THE BOHACK store next door, 
which last summer installed air- 
conditioning, has covered its large 
windows with enormous placards 
blaring bargains, and at night both 
emporiums blaze away at each 
other in the fight for what, accord- 
ing to Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports, may be a dwindling prize. 


THE CLEANER nd _ tailor 
around the corner, who looks re- 
proachfully at me when I make my 
rare visits, didn’t think business 
was different from the last days 


of 1956. “Of course, he pointed 


A Grass Roots Survey 
Vegeta bles 


always 


gloomy-cheerful 
t I turned to the neighbor- 
electrican, who came here 
ee the war as a refugee 
Vienna. He was the owner of 
one of Vienna's biggest electrical 
stores, but he was Jewish, and 
when the Nazis came he turned his 
store over to his Christian partner 
who took ay of the situa- 
tion by swindling him out of his 
rights. Now in the U.S., he is 
building up a new business. He 
told me his trade was still growing 
and was better than last year’s. 
Yet he is not altogether a be- 
liever in the flaming rotary spirit. 
I noticed that his window as not 
among those bearing the an- 
nouncement that he had contrib- 
uted to the lights strung across 
Flatbush Avenue to coax the last 
possible Christmas dollar out of 


Brooklyn's pockets. 
* 


ONE MORE STORE was left 
for my quest of prospects for 
the New Year. I thought of my 
local butcher. But the sfore where 


he dispensed his roasts and chops 
was empty. He had gone out of 


business a month ago. 


eee eee ++ 


By ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 
CHICAGO, 
Arriving in Chicago I heard that 
the admirable Committee*for the 
Protection of Foreign Born were 
celebrating their 25th anniversary 
at a conference here. I visited 
concluding session. and learned 
that 144 organizations were re 


Union Com- | 


resented there by 189 delegates, 
from Illinois; Indiana; California; 
Wisconsin; Minnesota; Washing- 
om a ao Connecticut; 

ew Jersey and New York—possi- 
bly others I missed. vor 
Great satisfaction was noted in 
the victory of Tony Minerich, edi- 
tor of the Croation paper, whose 
de-naturalization proceedings were 
thrown out. Problems of deporta- 
tioft, denaturalization, persecution 
and harassment of the foreign- 


to concede that a “colonial” pol- 
icy towards the Negroes of 
America, doesn’t enhance the 
“leadership” role. He might have 
added that the treatment of 
Puerto Ricans here and on the 
island, will not impress the 
Africans or Asians. And Ran- 
dolph, too, must know that it is 
the Labor government of 
Britain that most of the colonial 
= were freed—not b 
lence, of course. And 
was in that very corresponding 
period that the = Pay nage 
ing up its more su forms 
eae Ad in Latin America 
and other parts. : 
Meany, of course, didn’t dis- 
pute Randolph’s basic line of 


‘South West, and Vir 


P-| also 


‘born in our country were discussed, 


issues rela- 
West and 
Islanders 
and others from Caribbean coun- 
tries. 


a the growin 
tive to Mexicans in 


I brought greetings from some of, 


our Smith Act defendants who are 
involved in proceedings 
against them as _ foreign-born— 
Betty Gannett, Alex Bittleman, 
Jack Stachel, as well as from 
Claudia Jones and John William- 
son, now in England. The same 
good and faithful officers were re- 
elected and a standing ovation and 
election by acclamation ascended 
then, especially to Abner Green 
who far a quarter of a century has 
fought so gallantly for the protec- 
tion of foreign-born Americans. 

I have visited Gary, Ind., and 
St. Louis on this trip thus fier; and 
have found the same problems of 
growing unemployment, great anx- 
iety and a feeling of insecurity 
among workers everywhere. I have 
talked to workers in steel, auto and 
packing, of course not in large 
‘numbers but enough to get a pic- 
ture of these industries. Chicago 
is historically known by the Carl 
Sandburg characterization — “Hog 
Butcher of the World.” 


But the packinghouse workers 
tell another story in 1957. I first 
visted the stockyards in 1907, 
when practically every operation 


TV 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Sunrise Semester on Comparative 
Literature. Reading assignments 
were given in connection wi 
scholarly talks on novels like Zola’s 
Germinal, Proust's Swan’s Way and 
ce’s Portrait of the Artist as a 
oung Man. | 
Wallace on a national hookup 
and Wingate locally continued their 
ching interview with the inter- 
esting people, bi the na- 


and art. 


NOTES FROM CHICAGO 


from the blow on the head to the 
cattle and the throat slitting of 
the pigs and sheep to putting cap 
on cans and bottles. 

a 


NOW — AS EVERYWHERE — 
automation is taking over, for in- 
stance the top job in “the kill,” 
was skimming the hide off the dead 
animal, which is now done by an 


‘automatic machine. 


; 


St ee cal stele 


The kill is 


also done by automatic machinery, 
and proposals by humane societies 
are that it be done by gas. 

But the famous Chicago insti- 
tution known as “The Yards” may 
soon be just a memery. They are 
rapidly becoming a_ peripheral 
processing center. Armour, Swift 
and Wilson are closing down and 
moving to rural areas; their fore- 
men are looking for jobs in other 
plants. Automated plants, spread 
out on one level in flat country, 
to expedite the process are cheaper 
to build than to rebuild the old 
ones. Forty-eight percent of the 
stockyard members in Chicago are 
service workers, I am told. 

Fear of unemployment re 
everyone to speed up. Layoffs hit 
the ae aapeelel the Negro 
women the Negro men—first. 
B ing the industry away from 
go out to the countryside 
the packers have also the plan to 
get wy from the large mili- 
tant unions of predominant- 
ly Negro workers. Layoffs hit the 


from 10 to 30 years. Thousands 


with| are affected. 


- This has been the worst year 
in a decade, I was told by workers. 


Automation, speed layoffs, mi- 
gation of the industry and health 
3 the story the 


ze Winner Laxness, Others Greet USSR with Peace Wishes 


Graham Greene: ‘Let's Coexist’ 


People Aspire to Friendship 
In 1922, when I was a stu- 
dent at Oxford, the Revolution 
of 1917 was just such a new 
and life-giving event as the 


French Revolution had been to — 


the young before 1800. It 
aroused a sense of infinite pos- 
sibilities, of a tomorrow, as some 
historian put it, that was to be 
“even more beautiful than to- 


pathy with the Russian 
sh a most of us ed A in in 194l—we were 
giad to be .allies a evils of the Cerman 
system. I remem —y tom, during the blitz of 
é at winter, we listened between air raid alarms, 
to the news of your war with the same anxiety 
as we listened to our war breaking above our 
heads. If events last year temporarily broke that 
emotional link, which been issakened by the 
frets and strains of a post-war peace, the desire 
of ordinary people in both countries, one feels 
sure, is to experience again that sense of com- 
radeship and™hope. 

GRAHAM GREENE (Britain). 

* 


Heart Full of Love. 


On the occasion of the 40th 
aniversary of the Socialist Rev- 
olutien of October, please, ac- 
cept the heartfelt congratula- 
tions of a writer who for about 
$0 years has called himself a 
Socialist, because he believed 
that socialism stood for a better 
life, and still thinks that if so- 
cialism does not mean the well- 
being of the people, it is an 


empty word. 
On my travels in the USSR I have made 


friends with man rsons whose ,human quali 
ties mean mich to a. Some of my best friends 
in the world live in the Soviet Union. I hope 
I never shall lose the contact with my dear friends 
there. At the thought of my personal friends 
and my # oleae friendly readers in the 
USSR. as well as the whole of the Soviet people, 
who have struggled through many hardships to 
see a better day, my heart warms up with love 
on this great occasion. 

HALLDOR LAXNESS, Writer (Iceland) 

* 


Guarantee of Peace and Frsemens 


The! progress of the Soviet 
state is a living proof that it 
is possible for the masses to_ 
decide their own destiny, to 
mould their own history, 
to snatch a ha life out of 
the clutches of those who have 
created povery, humiliation and 
wars, 
Our recent experience has 
raved to ever widening masses 
of Arabs that the Soviet state 
represents not only a potential, but also an actual 
warantee for the preservation of the indepen- 
Sonab und victories of the newly liberated peo- 
ples. Each step forward taken by the USSR 
represents a new hope for the liberation of man- 
kind and ef the labouring masses. 
ABDEL RAHMEN EL SHARKAWI, 
Writer (Egy pt) 


Center of 

With all my heart I con- 
gratulate the peoples of the 
USSR on the fortieth annivers- 
ary of the Soviet state, which 
has become the life-giving cen- 
abd Sf the Sedeiat and Todaro 
ay lg Reng These 
ears of self- 
year ha fe: oe gm sacri and vic- 
tories that have not only 
brought a wonderful age to the Soviet land, but 

have benefited the whole of mankind. 
DIEGO RIVERA, artist (Mexico) 
(Weittas shortly before his death). 


Our Countries Must Live in Peace 

My wish for both the USA 
and the USSR is that we may 
learn to live together in peace 
and mutual understanding. If 
we study carefully what divides 
our two great nations I think we 
must reach the conclusion that 
what divides us matters much 
less than the aspirations we 
share in common. Both the 
USA and the USSR are dedi- 
cated to the strenuous life of joyous hard work 
that emphasizes the supplying of the good things 
of this world to their peoples. Both nations 
recognize that this is pre-eminently a scientific 
age with limitless opportunities for industrial 
and human progress in an atmosphere of peace. 
My hope is that our two countries can together 
set an example to inspire the rest of the world. 

These past two. summers I have had the pleas- 
sure of entertaining five distinguished Soviet 
scientists at my summer home in Pugwash, Nova 
Scotia. All who met them respected them highly 
not only for their eminence in their chosen fields 
but also for their fine personalities and good 
companionship. Such exchanges of visitors be- 
tween our two countreis hold tremendous prom- 
ise of establishment of the fullest understanding 
between us. Similar exchanges of our finest prod- 
ucts of industry and 4griculture can also serve 
the same lofty purpose. 

CYRUS EATON, American Industrialist 
7 


May Your Light Shine 

When forty years ago, you, 

ples of the Russian Empire, 
Freed yourselves you lit a torch 
for all mankind to see and by 
its light direct, if it so chose, 
it way. Against the” hurricanes 
of war, and. winds intended to 
extinguish it—obscured at times 
by its own smoke, or for a 
period, its flame diminished by 

proper cafe—that torch has 
wm g And now, re-trimimed, 
its fuel replenished by your vast accomplish- 
ments and ever deepening faith, it blazes with 
new radiance, proclaiming by its light that all the 
peoples of the world can, if they will, be free to 
make their “ways of life” not dead-end streets. but 
highways to happy world where brotherhood and 
peace shall lastingly prevail. 

Brother; May your light so shine that, seeing 
your good works, we Ametida may grow in 
wisdom and for the sake of you, ourselves, and 


all mankind become your friends. 
« ROCKWELL KENT, Artist (USA) 
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Will Pucknik 
Follow Sputnik? . 


[Our Moscow correspondent, 
Archie Johnstone, who sends us . 
this review of a book of space- 
travel prophecies, is something 
of a prophet himself. Before the 
launching of Sputnik I he air- 
mailed us an article dealing with 
space satellites and similar mat- 
ters and ending with the state- 
ment that “the Soviet Union . 
is by far the most likely to pro- 
duce fantastic results in the fan- 


whether the “Pucknik” prophecy 


: 


_astronaut’s nausea. 


learn, there is no up or down; if 


‘A A Big Addition to Truths Arsenal 


“THE EMPIRE OF HICH FI-;ed 


NANCE” by Victor Perlo. Inter- 
national Publishers, New York, 
1957. 351 pp. $5.50. 

Reviewed by 

JACOB SAMUELSON 


THOSE familiar with the work’ 
of Victor Perio have come to ex- 
of this economist-writer the 
most painstaking research, a strict 
adherence to fact, and a princi 
belief in the cause of labor a 


cial progress. 

These Reggae make his latest 
book “The ef High Fi- 
nace a aeakety valuable ad- 
dition to named of 
militant unionist, every 
every socialist-minded pers | 

Perlo was aware thet to to tale on 
ee ee eee Se 
For the questions with which he 
deals include: 


omy? 


© “Have the ‘managers’ rather, 
than the finance moguls become the 
real directing force in our econ- 


© “Has the power of ‘Wall 
\\ Street’ diminished, with the center, 

financial control shifting west- 
ward?” 

The backbone of the book is 
therefore its detailed examination 
PR the eight main groupings of fi- 
8°-/nance power and monopoly in the 
U.S.A., with an estimation of their 
interconnections, their conflicts, 
their relative. strengths, 


THE DETAILS prove that the 
of a “people's capital- | 


a is meant to conceal the real- 
ity of a greater and still gr 
concentration of economic wea 


Fa 


A pg brought to bear, 
iocka an examination of the) 
status 4 such an industrial giant 
‘as General Motors. 

Likewise, the theory of a “man- 
agerial revolution” is hammered 
by a host of facts tracing the per- 
| sonal intervention of the financial’ 


tastic tomorrow.” 

Just before Sputnik II he sent 
us another article which seated, 
“Any day now there will be 
bigger and better sputnik, some 


It will be interesting to see 
will be successful.—Ed. Note] 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
MOSCOW 

IN HIS BOOK, Travel to Dis- 
tant Worlds, (an English transla- 
tion of which has just been issued 
by Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow) Karl Gilzin gives|« 
a very graphic description of the 
much-discussed state of weight- 
lessness, or zero-W: it is a pity he 
has nothing to say about zero-T, 
the Jess-discussed state of time- 
lessness. 

That is the state his book in- 
duces upon readers, and one would 
have thought that a prophlet of 
Gilzin’s cailbre would have fore- 
seen this and described just as 
graphically some ‘of the curious 
physiological effects of zero-T. 


In a state of weightlessness, we 


you pour out a jug of water it rolls 
or floats around like a toy balloon, 
and “instead of experiencing a de- 
lightful sensation of lightness” (as 
many sci-fic-writers promise) you 
may suffer from seasickness, or, 
more precisely, space- sickness or 


In the state of timelessness, } 
find, ups, downs and liquids be- 
have quite normally, but befores 
and afters tie themselves in knots 
and tenses lose their senses. How- 
ever, there are no ill effects: there 
is that “delightful sensation of 
lightness,” or perhaps light-head- 

ness, or non-toxic intoxication. 

* 


THE REASON for this is that 


the original Russian version of the 
book was written and “launched” | 
long before the launching of the’ 
Global Rocket and the Sputniks 
(which CGilzin described before’ 


‘the event in the utterly 


Cilein makes Ey of other, 
but as yet unfulfilled prophecies 
in this same casual tone, and his 
record to date give these other 

prophecies an unusually high cred- 
ibility-rating. This is heightened 
by his scientist’s faith in the tenet 
that any possibility, however fan- 


| tastic-sounding, becomes a §s 


probability if, in the saaaites 
stage, it is found to conform to 
sternly-disciplined scientific prin- 
ciples. 

For my own part, I can assure 
you that when I read an advance 
copy of this book, I recaptured a 
good slice of that first fine ‘thrill 
[ got from the news of Sputnik I— 
when I caught myself quoting 
Keats’ sadly - overworked _ lines: 

Then felt I like some watcher of 
the skies When a new planet swims 
into his ken.” 

Vd 

I AM NOT SAYING that this 
book will appeal to all tastes, any 
more than olives or oniong or oys- 
ters do. I do not recommend it, for 
instance, to people like a very dis- 
tinguished friend of mine whe 
(although they mav be, as she un- 


doubtedly is, at least as keenly 
alive as any of us to the vital po- 
litical and other implications of the 
Sputniks) wrote to me: “This new 
thing” (the first satellite “just stag- 
gers the imagination . . I find phe- 
nomena of this kind practically 
impossible to understand.” 

Gilzin's book does not demand 
a complete or even a very deep wn- 
derstanding of the many branches 
of science involved in the conquest 
of space, but it does, I think, de- 
mand an inquiring spirit, an “un- 
Staggered” imagination and an ap- 
preciation—perhaps more _ instinc- 
tive than acquired—of the drama 
and the poetry of science as an 
organic whole; 

Apart from its timeliness, or 
timelessness, Travel to Distant 
Lands, because of its cosmos-wide 
scope, lets us see the Sputnik in its 
proper setting, against the back- 
‘ground of so universe or against 
the unbroker norama of man$ 


A BENEFIT CALLED 


‘PAID VACATION 


oligarchs in direcing what Perlo ; 
aptly terms their “spider web.” | | 
And in some very interesing | 


passages demonstrating the fabu- 
lous and risk-less profits tha arise 
from the very fact of monopoly’ 
control, Perlo gives the quietus to, 
outta 
is the eee Se 


IT IS NOT ‘tals in terms of 
providing fact, but also in he! 
equally important realm of fur-' 
insights and provoking’ 
that Perlo’s book has’ 
imuch to offer. For example, the 


is'documents what will be to many! 


- new fact: hte relative decline of |! 
oo ate as compared to the| 

since World War 

iL Among Ynteresting conse- 
quences by Perlo is the in- 
creased vn ef U.S. for- 


eign in the. re- 


(Continu on Page 9) 
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| ° WHEN THE COMING historian assesses our time, the 
| Year 1957 will stand out in history as a date greater than 
| the Year 1492. This was the year—on October 4—that human- 
| ity took wings and triumphed over its garth-bound past. 
The first Sputnik was propelled 550 miles into the air 
and formed its own orbit around the earth—the first of the 
man-made moons. It bore within it delicate measuring in- 
struments that would tell mankind more of the power of 
the solar ray as another and probable, primary source of - 
energy—cheap and eternal—when the resources for man’s 
fuel and industrial-energy within the earth—coal, oil, even 
plutonium—were depleted or had become too expensive. The 
first and second Sputniks were also measuring the pull of 
gravity, the components of weather, and sag 5 Page mys- 


Nev. 3.0 oe yan artificial — teries that had held Man back all the days of his years on 
space satellites in history. Sput- eaail J 


niks I and JI stirred the world’s ° ° e 


ig bs Eocene ~ NOR WAS IT LOST on Mankind that that portion of 
a aa _ ree "§ uP ” ie the earth’s two and a quarter billions of homo sapiens that 
a ee ae first organized under a socialist civilization sent up the first 


=m : Sputniks. In other words, this was the year when the ques- 
For the appearance in the skies 


tion of socialism as a system began to be resolved—in the | 
eyes of most of humanity—as superior to that of capitalism. | 
For the revolving Sputniks were seen by Asian, African, 

European and American eyes, and the meaning was un- | 
mintilieble : 

Enormous new questions, therefore, overnight present- 
ed themselves to most thinking men and women. 

In the United States it threw the questions of education, | 
technology, and science immediately wpon the stage for a | 
debate—and so similarly in the entire Western world. | 

After the first flush of enthusiasm for the triumph over | 
space, hysterical voices were raised in this country, to “meet | 
the challenge of the Sputniks” by stepping up an arms pro- | 
gram of missiles and thermonuclear warheads. | 

But other voices were also to be heard, insistent and | 
increasingly demanding, to meet the Sputniks by inaugurat- | 
ing a new era Of international relations—that of peaceful 
co-existence with the socialist world, particularly the USSR— | 
which had proved that its industrial economy had reached 
a stage where war was unthinkable—and peace was the only | 
sane answer to the great contemporary question. | 


cw 


THE WORLD 


THE OUTSTANDING 
national political event of 1957 
was in the field of science: the 
Soviet Jaunching on Oct. 4 and . 


inter- 


4 


_ 
< 


— 


-_- 


of the peaceful space travellers— 
the second weighing half a _ ton 
and carrying a dog—confirmed the 
Soviet announcement Aug. 26 of 
the successful fire-testing of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile, 
which western propagandists had 
scoffed at. Only such a missile 
could have propelled the sput- 
niks into outer space. 


It was largely in respense to 
the political and military implica- 
tions of this achievement of the 
first land of socialism that a rou- 
tine meeting in Paris of the North 
Atlantie Treaty Organization 
(NATO) Council was built up in- 
to a highly , publicized beateal- 
government conference. 

* 

THIS PROVED to be another 
major event in 1957, but for rea- 
sons other than the State Depart- 
ment and Pentagon had intended. 
Snarked by letters from Soviet 
P;.mier Bulganin to President Eis- 
enhower and the heads of other 
NATO countries, the . conference 
became virtually a revolt against 
the bankrupt, ultra-militaristic Dul- 
les policies. 

In contrast to Dulles’ rejection 
of negotiations with the Russians, 
the NATO meting decided to take 
steps toward new East-West talks. 
And the Eisenhower Administra- 
tions plan to force missiles and 
nuclear weapons on all NATO 
countries was watered down into 
an agreement ‘in principle,” 
though Norway and Denmark an- 
nounced they wouldn't have them, 
while West Germany was expected 
to reject at least the missiles. 

. 

THE MIDDLE-EAST contin- 
ued to be the high-tension area in 
international relations. Though 
friction eased temporarily after the 
UN-inspired cease-fire ended the 
1956 British-French-Israeli aggres- 
sion against Egypt the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, enacted in March, again 
heated up the cold war in that 
area: 

The first fruit of the Doctrine 
was the U.S.-sponsored coup in 
ome in April. This ainak the 

‘abulsi government, the only dem- 
ocratic regime in the short history 
of that nation, and forced Jordan 
to break its aJliance with Egypt and 
Syria. 

This was followed by menacing 
poen mearnpants at the Syrian bor- 
der by Turkey, which is virtually 
a U.S.-occupied country. The air- 
ing in the United Nations of Syrian 
and Soviet charges against Turkey 
helped abate this crisis, New fric- 
tion between Jordan and Israel 
was eased by the personal medi- 
ation of UN Secretary-Genera] Dag 
Hammarskjold. 


OUTSIDE THE MIDDLE 
East the main anti-colonial strug- 
gles were in Algeria and Indonesia, 
with Cyrus also continuing to sim- 


mer. Five hundred thousand 


—— 


gerian or yee than the previous 
session had adopted. 

Following failure of the UN 
Genéral Assembly to muster the 
necessary two-thirds vote in favor 
of the Netherlands and Indonesia 
resuming negotiations on the status 
of Dutch-ruled West New Guinea, 
a great movement against Dutch 
economic positions in Indonesia 
flared up. A 24-hour strike against 
Dutch-owned businesses was fol- 
lowed by government measures to 
take over all such enterprises. 

1957 saw the birth of two new 
independent states, Ghana and the 
Federation of Malaya, both former 
British colonies. Both were admit- 
ted into the UN. 

* 


IN LATIN AMERICA the focus 
continued to be on the great strug- 
gle of the Cuban people against 
the Washington -backed Batista 
dictatorship. Stormy events m 
Haiti, Colombia, Guatemala, Ar- 
gentina and Venezuela, and a stale- 
mate between the United States 
and Latin American countries at 
the Inter-American Economic Con- 
ference in Buenos Aires under- 
scored the growing resistance to 
U.S. domination. 

The Soviet Union celebrated on 
Nov. 7 the 40th anniversary of its 
revolution with emphasis on peace- 
ful coexistence and on its own ex- 
traordinary economic and _ scien- 
tific achievements. This was pre- 
ceded by three important internal 
developments: the plan for decen- 
tralizing industry announced in 
ret the .ousting of Malenkov, 
Molotov, Kaganovich and Shepilov 
from Soviet government and Com- 
munist Party leadership in June; 
and the removal of. Marshal Zhu- 
kov as Defense Minister in October. 

Two major by-products of the 
Soviet 40th anniversary were the 
peace manifesto signed by the 64 


+ Communist Parties represented at 


the Nov. 7 celebrations and the 
declarations of 12 Communist and 
Workers’ parties of the socialist 
countries. The lJatter document 
emphasized aceful coexistence 
and discussed various ideological 
problems of the world Communist 
movement. 


THE BREAKDOWN of the 
London disarmament negotiations 
after five and a half months of 
talks under UN auspices left this 
whole question at an impasse. 
However, with the Soviet Union, 
the other socialist countries and 
India continuing to press for a first- 
step agreement to suspend A- and 
H-bomb tests, the world move- 
ment to curb the nuclear menace 
gathered steam in 1957. 


One of the most significant de- 


velopments was the growing pub- 
lic pressure in the United States, 


especially after the launehing of 


the sputniks, for changing the re- 


THE SENATE Rackets Com- 
mittee began last January the in- 
vestigation that was to continue 
through the whole year, with the 
first target the corruption in the 
teamsters union in the northwest. 
AFL-CIO president George Meany 
in a meeting with Senator John 
McClellan, p Breer of the com- 
mittee, assured his full coopera- 
tion in the probe. 


In January also the Miami Beach 
hote] walkout ended with a con- 
tract won after a hard struggle of 
more than a year and a half. The 
master contract opened the way 
for pacts with individual members 
of the Hotel Association employ- 
ing more than 20,000 workers. 


Outstanding events for the rest 
of the year, in the-field of labor, 
were: we 

FEBRUARY—The AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive council meeting on racket 
investigation, agreed to support 
the probe and adopted the first of 
a series of ethical practices codes, 
among them a ban on the use of 
the Fifth Amendment by an of- 
ficer of a union in a public inves- 
tigation. The council agreed on a 


drive for 3,000,000 white collar 


workers, but that organizing drive 
never got off the ground in the 
subsequent anti-labor atmosphere. 

FEBRUARY—East Coast dock- 
ers, 20,000 in New York, 20,000 
along the rest of the coast, struck 
for Feb. 12 to Feb. 20 when a 
Taft-Hartley injunction interven- 
ed. They won their basic demand, 
a coastwise master pact which was 
finalized and signed on Dec. 18. 
This was the first such pact in the 
union's history. They were sup- 


ported by the West Coast long- 


shoremen. 


APRIL—United Auto Workers 
in convention in Atlantic City set 


the shorter workweek at higher 


take-home as among the major ob- 
jectives for its 1958 bargaining. 
The union altered its constitution 
and bargaining procedures to pro- 


vide a voice and more direct au- 


- tonomous rights for the skilled and 
~ white collar. groups inthe union's 


bargaining procedures. 

MAY—United Steelworkers 
Union announced the results of its 
Feb. 12 referendum election for 
officers. Incumbent president David 
McDonald received 404,172 votes, 
while his opponent, rank and file 
steelworker Don Rarick, drew 
223.516 votes on an anti-bureauc- 
racy platform. 

MAY—AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil suspended Dave Beck, team- 
sters president, as one of its vice- 
president. Beck shortly afterward 
announced he would not run for 
re-election .as president of the 
teamsters union. 

AUGUST—AFL-CIO- Executive 
Council suspended the teamsters 
and bakers unions, and the former 
AFL textile union on grounds of 
corruption and moved for, their 
expulsion at the Dec. 5 conven- 
tion, on the grounds of —r 
began a court action to nullify the 
vote. 4 

OCTOBER:-The Senate racket 
committee in a brief digression 
from its year-long occupation with 
labor rocketeering, disclosed the 
union-busting operations of the 
Nathan Sheffermaa labor relations 


firm and its collusion with team-. 


ster leaders. ; 
NOVEMBER-Building Trades 
Department leaders hinted they 
might withdraw their 3,500,000 
members from the AFL-CIO if 
their jurisdictional claims against 
the industrial unions were not met. 
DECEMBER — AFL-CIO con- 
vention expelled the teamsters, 
bakers and laundry unions, and 
continued the distillery and textile 
unions on probation. The proposal 
of Richard Gray, president of the 
AFL-CIO building trades depart- 
mjent, for a wage “moratorium” in 
1958 was unanimously repudiated. 
Th convention pledged support to 
unions pressing for shorter hours 
and higher take-home. The split- 
ters opposed. by Meany, beat a re- 
tréat and postponed their next step 
on jurisdiction to Feb. 28, 1958. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


THE YEAR 1957 was not two 
weeks old before the rumble and 
explosion of racist bombs wrecked 
Negro churches and homes in 


biimurmnne é 


- Montgomery, Ala., 
Tenn. The bom 


Ala., and Clinton, 

bs in Mont ry 
resulted from the frustrated anger 
of the White Citizens. Councils .at 
the victory: of the bus boycott over 


buses. 


legalized segregation on the city’s 
Clinton's bomb, a_ block- 
buster which destroyed an entire 
home, was aimed at a Negro stu- 
dent who had won the right to 
attend the town’s only high school. 


Following these bombings the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., of 
Montgomery, marshalled the Ne- 
gro leadership of the South to de- 
mand that President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nixon speak 
out against the terror and urge 
obedience to law .in the South, 
The request. was denied. The ter- 
ror grew until Arkansas’s governor 
Orval Faubus, defied the U.S. gov- 
ernment by placing armed guards- 
men in front of Little Rock's Cen- 
tral High School to prevent com- 
pliance with a federal court order 
to admit nine Negro students. 

Faubus’ defiant action goaded 
the reluctant President to order 
troops to Little Rock to enforce 
federal law and preserve order. 
Thus the Little Rock Story became 
the top news of 1957 on the civil 
rights front, with nine Negro stu- 
dents attending high school under 
the protection — first, of federal 
troops, and later guarded by 
units of the Arkansas National 
Guard, 

* 

THE LITTLE ROCK violence 
spilled over into neighboring Ten- 
nessee where dynamiting racists 
“protested” admission” of Negro 
pupils to integrated grade schools 
with mob eae climaxed by a 


bomb which destroyed the Hattie 


_ Cotton Grade School of Nashville. 


September school days in cities 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, 
od and North Carolina were 
marked by jeering mobs, ‘hurling 
objects and spitting upon Negro 
students in quest of an equal edu- 
cation, The dignity and fortitude 
of these Negro children and teen- 
a were subject of oral .and 

itorial admiration in much of the 
nation’s press. And in Birming- 
ham, Ala., the Rev. F. L. Shuttles- 
worth was beaten by a mob before 
he could petition for admission of 

chi to a “white” school. 


wements marshalled the historic 
er Pilgrimage to Washington 
which 27,000 Negroes petition- 

i the then silent White House 
nd dormant Congress for action. 

i: pilgrimage on May I7 was a 
ighlight of the year, surpassing 
stions for freedom since the Civil 

ar. 

* 

TWO MONTHS after the his- 
ric pilgrimage gathered before 
he Lincoln Monument the debate 
m the civil rights bill began on 

apitol Hijl. There was much 
igzagging by the Republican 
ponsors in response to the resist- 

of the Southern bloc. But for 

he first time since Reconstruction 

civil rights. law was enacted of- 

ing minimum protection to the 
ight to vote. 

But down in Virginia, in re- 
ponse to events on Capitol Hill 

d Little Rock, the racist political] 
achine of Democratic Sen. Harry 
ood Byrd won an election cam- 
baign in which the main plank was 
massive résistance” to + me 
ion. This was a part of the coun- 
r-attack of the White Citizens 
ouncil raised to a government 
vel. Another facet of the attack 
as the legal harassment of the 
AACP and -its leaders in Arkan- 
as, Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
ina, Louisiana, Texas and Vir- 
‘inia. The racist campaign against 
iyil rights began slowly to eclipse 
iv liberties. The NAACP was 
lagged by Southern legislative 
committees and court suits; white 
iberals were fired as professors and 
boycotted as businessmen; teach- 
s could no longer deal with the 
ruth about humanity in their class- 

ms nor express themselves on 
ssues of human equality. 


The 48th Convention of the 
AACP recognized as never be- 

re the connection between civil 
iberties and civil rights. The con- 
rention, and groups of Negro lead- 
rs since, have singled out the 

mpaign for the ballot as one 
vad to over overcome the white 
upremacy machines. 

In 1957, the racists drew a jim- 
rowd line, but the Negro people 
ided by more and more allies, 
Jared to cross it—and held their 
yround. 


Civil Liberties 
THE CURRENT YEAR marked 
high point in the road back from 
icCarthyism to the Bill of Rights. 

The trend was unmistakable. 
ourt decisions reflected wide- 
pread public revulsion to Mce- 
Jarthyism.. 

Chief decisions in civil liberties: 

* 

SMITH ACT: In its “second 
ook” at the Act in the Yates case, 
he Supreme Court on June 17 ac- 
muitted five California defendants 

d ordered retrials for nine 
tthers. (On Dec. 2 the Depart- 
ment of Justice dropped the re- 
saining cases. 

Since the June 17 decision, 
rippling if not killing the law 
putright, there has not been a 
ingle trial under the Smith Act. A 
otal of 31 defendants have been 
: acquitted by appeals court 
x had their cases dropped. 

Two defendants, Gil Green and 

enry Winston, are serving time 
mder the Act and in these cases a 
netition for review has been sub- 
nitted to the Supreme Court while 


ar amnesty campaign goes for- 


* 

CONGRESSIONAL inquisition: 
Widespread opposition to the 
Jous Un-American Activities 

»mmittee and the Senate Internal 
Security Committee was reflected 
n the June 17 Supreme Court de- 
ision on John Watkins, whose 
sontempt of Congress conviction 
reversed in a stinging opinion 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren. Sim- 
larly, State snooping into political 
»pinions were rebuffed in the case 
f Prof. Paul Sweezy, a victim of 
New Hampshire witchhunt. 


IRVING POTASH 


tempt convictions were reversed as 
a resuit of these two leading opin- 


ions. 


DEPORTATIONS: Administra- 
tive terror against the foreign-born 
was set back somewhat in a se- 
ries of decisions, the-leading one 
being that of Charles Rowoldt, 
German-born Minnesotan. By 5 to 
4 the court voided a deportation 
order against Rowoldt based on 
brief membership in the Commu- 
nist Party. Decision is regarded 
as a blow to some of the worst 
features of the Walter-McCarran 
Law. 


TAFT-HARTLEY: Prosecution 
under this law continues, the most 
notorious being the upcoming trial 
of six persons in Ohio on the 
charge of “conspiring” to violate 
the anti-Communist provisions of 
the Act. 

However, even here there is ap- 
parently a weakening. Secretary of 
Labor James Mitchell told the 
AFL-CIO convention that the Ad- 
ministration would propose to the 
next session of Congress elimina- 
tion of the Act’s Section 9H, with 
its anti-Communist clause. 

PASSPORTS: The Court ac- 
cepted for review the cases of 
what Rockwell Kent the psychia- 
trist Dr. Walter Briehl, both of 
whom had been denied passports. 

Altogether, an encouraging pic- 
ture. a resurgence of democratic 
resistance simultaneous with—and 
growing out of—a certain tapering 
off of the cold war. But none of it 
came automati ; nor will the 
next steps. Key still remains: pop- 
ular struggle for liberty. 


SPORTS 


IN THE world within a world, 
known as sports, 1957 was the year 
of the unthinkable—the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and the New York Giants 

lled stakes and left the big cit 
or California pay-television gold. 
The Dodger move was the more 
stunning, since the ball club was 
a very profitable business for the 
past 10 years, second in attendance 
in theiz Jeague to the Milwaukee 
Braves, who do not televise games. 
(The whiny =. banked $750,000 a 
year from TV), 

At last reports it appeared that 
the hungry ex-corporation lawyer 
Walter O'Malley had over-reached 
himself in Los Angeles. Voters were 
rebelling against the scandalous 
giveaway terms of the Chavez 
Ravine, forcing a referendum next 
June. Faced with the possible loss 
of the new stadium, O'Malley was 
looking over the Pasadena Rose 
Bow! as a possible baseball site. 

On the plaving field, Milwaukee 
became the delirious owners of 
their first pennant, and went on to 
beat the Yanks in the World Series. 
This made two out of the last three 
series loct by the Yanks, lending 
credence to the general belief that 
the National has become the strong- 


er league. 
* 


IT WAS an unusual year for the 
professional. athletes. Big league 
players won a tremendous pension 
retirement plan the precedes to 
come out of an annual $16 million 
TV and radio profits of the Allstar 
Game and World Series. 

Football players, encouraged by 
the Supreme Court ruling that their 
business was-a business, organized 


_into a players’ group and won ma- 


jor concessions, as did the Canad- 
ians who make up the hockey 
league. Pro basketballers were fol- 
lowing suit as the vear ended. 


In the fight world, a scarred 
onion farmer from upstate New 
York, Carmen Basilio, was the man 
of the year, beating the great but 
past-his-prime Sugar Ray Robinson 
to add the middleweight title to his 
welter crown. Heavy king Floyd 
Patterson of Brooklyn did not see 
much. action, due to his conflict 
with the International Boxing Club. 
Crushingly one-sided wins over ex- 
ploited Tommy Jackson and ama- 
teur Pete Rademacher were no ad- 
vertisements for the manly art. 

* 

THE YEAR also saw the follow- 
ing: Boston's first pro basketball 
championship as rookie Big Bill 
Russell joined the wondrous Bob 
Cousy; Jackie Robinson’s retirement 


————— 
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from baseball, theugh in other ways 
he continued his historic fight 
against jimcrow; the ending of 
Oklahoma’s victory string by Notre 
Dame and the decline of college 
football attendance as fans reacted 
to the growing ‘dullness of split-T 
ball control tactics; Althea Gibson, 
first Negro In the tennis world, 
crashing all the way with victory 
at Wimbledon and Forest Hills; 39- 
year-old Ted Williams hitting a 
phenomenal! .388 for all us old ones, 
and Dulles’ fingerprint curtain go- 
ing down, insuring some American- 
Soviet track competition.in 1958. 


—-+- 


TV 


TELEVISION in 1957 showed 
increased possibilities in the edu- 
cational field. The most notable 
bit of education for the American 
people, perhaps, was the television 
appearance ‘of Nikita Khrushchev 
giving us the opportunity of seeing 
the Soviet leader in action, answer- 
ing questions on peaceful co-exis- 
tence. 

Sunday panels with national and 
world leaders increased in number. 

Colleges also increased their par- 
ticipation in.TV: life, and an excel- 
lent start in this direction was made 
by New York University with its 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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| Hear the Children Everywhere By james Dolsen 


(Dedicated to the first man-made satellite to encircle the earth.) 


Above our Earth—and on and on— 

The Sputnik speeds through blackest night: 
The herald of a new world’s dawn, 

That gleams a moment on our sight; 


A strange new world where colors flare 
In molten heat, or dark and cold, 
Moons long since dead reflect the glare 
Of light from blazing suns of old; 


A universe of boundless space, 

And silent save for meteorites 

That trailing fire, new patterns trace 
Against the never-ending nights. 


What means this triumph of the Mind. 
Thns conquest Man so long has~deemed 


A phantom hope of humankind, 
The stuff of what the gods have dreamed! 


Does it forecast a day of Doom 
When atom-bombs and fall-out spread 
The rain of death and make a Tomb 
Of Earth to cover up the Dead? 


I hear the children everywhere 

Cry out against this monstrous thought 
That their Fathers even dare 

Destroy what they so dearly wrought. 


I, 


I 
Oh, Sputnik, tiny Sputnik, high 
Up in the distant Secon 4 ar 
From us earthbound, you swiftly fly— 
The first and only human star; 


A star! I hold a symbol, too, 
Of all the hopes of humankind 
For Peace and Brotherhood anew, 
With bloody . wars left far behind... 


Editor, The Worker: 

The December issue of “Party 
Affairs” carries the discussion of 
the national committee of the 
Communist Party on the drafting 
uf a party program. 

In the discussion divergent 
views were expressed on the ap- 
proach to the program. These 
divergencies were resolved b 
the tien of a motion whic 
carried by almost unanimous 
vote, only a few comrades ab- 
staining. 

Unfortunately, through an 
oversight, the motion was not 
printed in “Party Affairs.” 

Would you please reprint the 
text of the motion so as to make 
clear to your many interested 
readers that the National Com- 
mittee concluded the discussion 
by a definite motion on the ap- 
proach to a party program: 

“The National Committee is 
critical of the delay in submis- 
sion of the party program, a 
task asasidated by the 16th na- 
tional convention, for comple- 
tion within one year. Whatever 
reasons for the political hesita- 
tion in advancing the work on a 
new party program, the na- 
tional committee insists upon a 
(qualitative change in the tempo 
of work in the program. It in- 
structs the national administra- 
tive committee to submit a de- 
tailed set of working papers to 
the- national committee by its 
next meeting. It further declares 
that the work on the new pro- 
gram can only go forward in an 
ideological atmosphere in which 
all theoretical propositions are 
subject to free and comradely 
discussion, in the light of the 
conditions of struggle of the 
American working class and its 
allies.” . 

Comradely yours, 
SID STEIN 
. 


Aptheker Disagrees 
With Gordon Piece 
Dear Editor: 

I write to state my disagree- 
ment with certain of the ue 
positions contained in Max Gor- 


don’s article on socialism and 
capitalism, published in The 


Worker, December 15, 1957. 


Max Gordon writes that the 
real rulers of the USSR consist 
of members of the Communist 
Party, and that the existence and 
relationship of that Party to the 
State are not indicated in the 
Constitution of the Soviet Union. 
This is, I think, wrong on both 
counts. The Soviet Union, a 
Socialist country, is a state whose 
rule is that of a dictatorship. of 
the proletariat (in alliance with 
the peasantry); it is not a state 
whose dictatorship is that of a 
Party. It is a State wherein the 
content has not always fulfilled 
the form; wherein exceedingly 
serious aberrations appeared. But 
this was discrepancy and not 
degeneration. The USSR remains 
a state of workers and peasants 
and in this its democratic real- 
ity is greater than that of any 
bourgeois state, incluring the 
most democratic. 

Further, the position of the 
Communist Party stated in 
the Constitution of “the USSR. 
This appears in Article 126 
which, among other things, says: 
‘... the most active and politi- 
cally-consciotis citizens in the 
ranks of the working class, work- 
ing intelligentsia voluntarily 
unite in the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, which is the 
vanguard of the working people 
in their struggle to build com- 
munist society and is the lead- 
ing core of all organizations of 
the working people, both public 
and state.” Fr re, in 
Chapter XI of the Constitution, 
dealing with The Electoral Sys- 
tem, under Article 141, where 
the mode cf nominating candi- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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No Holidays for Judas 


CHANGE THE WORLD 


By MICHAEL COLD 

EVERYTHING looks normal at this moment. It's 
been snowing in New York, aay California. The 
planet still turns on its axis—day follows night—and two 
and a half billion human beings are working in fac- 
tories, having babies or playing cool jazz. They fill the 
jails, hospitals and movie houses. They 
are also apeve Inert their H-bombs 
and ICM missiles. 

Doubtless there will be another 
New Year. Will it last, however? Can 
we count on there being a 1959 to fol- 
low 1958? There is a terrible doubt. 
Suddenly, the war might break out, 
and it can end the human race. This ) 
is the first time in history that man has 
questioned his own survival on the 
planet. How far we have come from 
the simple monkey and his coconut wars. The mind can- 
not grasp the danger of total annihilation of the human 
race. It was never a possibility before this day. 

Merry Christmas! A joyous Chanukah! And Happy 
New Year! °¢ : ; 2 


Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights ef the World, and demi-gods of fame? 
Is this your triumph—this your proud applause, 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause? 
For this hath Seience searched, on weary wing, 
By shore and sea, each mute and living thing? 
Oh, star-eyed Science, has thou wandered there 
To waft us home the message of despair? 
—Thomas Campbell, 1799. 


PROFITS as usual. Politics as usual. Art, science, 


AS I SEE IT FROM HERE 


_ eomedy and tragedy as usual: I distrust anyone today 


who goes on with his usual manner of thinking, and 
shows no signs of being aware of the chief prob of 
our time—how to save the human race from a total death 
by lunatic H-bomb missile war. 

Judge every leader, every thinker, only b the one 
supreme standard—what is he deing to bring P It 
demands a new way of thinking. Has he to meet 
the new terrible realities of atomic annihilation? Or is 
he mumbling the same old Slogans? 


WAR, like depression, is a built in feature of capi- 
talism. It is the motor that keeps this society in mo- 
tion. The great depression of the Hungry Thirties was 
not cured by Roosevelt and Keynsian poultices. It was 
World War II and its vast expenditures and wasteful 
holocausts that pulléd capitalism again out of its abyss. 

Another recession set in, but the Korean War creat- 
ed a new big market to keep the factories smoking. Now 
we are on the borders of a new recession, testing whether 
this system, or any system of private profit, can long en 
dure. And again you can hear the wolves all around us, 
howling for war and its huge profits. 


“MAN-—it is a proud thing to be a man,” says Luka 
the old pilgrim in Gorky's classic drama, “Night Lodg- 
ing.” Most of man’s holiday reflects the glory of his 
history. The celebration of a New Year—what is it but a 
festival of science, the discovery of mathematics and as- 
tronomy that enabled man to measure the days and 
years? And Christmas, and Chanakuh, which is the Jew- 
ish holiday of this period—they are both festivals of light, 
and go back to the dawn of man’s history, when he had 
discovered fire, and the s2asons of the year. 


2. oe 
Peo es 


season 
are no universal holidays marking the bi 
a Napoleon, or a John D. ller, 
is deepest admiration, in the 

of humanity. War profiteers a 
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y in America, if it remains as it is, 
monument, all of shiny metal, erected to 
little Soviet moon has already done so much 
It is reforming our school system; it is also teach- 
America to honor its scientists as much as it does its 


Furthermore, in the Déc. 10 issue of the San Fran- 
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was the fact that Sputnik had st 
cuts in our defense spending, indeed, added two bil- 
lion dollars to the debt.“This will he 


time.” In other words, War is the Health of the Ea pital- 
isf State. And total annihilation is less to be fearéd than 
a loss ofprofits. 


The Meek Want to Inherit 


By JESUS COLON 

JUST AS SHRINES have been built and days have 
been named to do Mary honor among many religions, 
many societies had been organized in her name and 
tradition. One of these organizations among the - 
Catholics is the “Daughters Of gespescsiciesme 


oy It consists of young Cath- 
lic ladies. ays in 


In my youn 

Puerto Rico, these young ladies were 

not the daughters of Mary, the wash- 

erwoman, or of Mary the servant, or & 

of Mary the wife ot the poor carpen- — 

ter. They were usually the denditans ae 

of the rich and the powerful who were #42 

privileged to attend special colleges #@ 

and go to special functions where the 

once carrying the torch and the tradi- 

tions of modesty, humility and pov- 

erty connected with the Biblical tradition of a daughter 
of Mary of Nazareth were not imvited or allowed to 
enter. This is why ever since I was a boy in Puerto 
Rico, I have been wondering about this organization. 

Here is Mary, a simple young peasant girl from 
peasant background, according to to the: Bible, marry- 
ing Joseph, a carpenter. On the outskirts of Bethle- 
hem they knock at an inn door. The innkeeper, after 
half opening the door and seeing the humble, penniless- 
looking attire of Mary and Joseph, tells them all the 
rooms are taken. It seems that innkeepers and hotel- 
owners used to pull that trick even in those days. 

It all goes to show that Mary and Joseph were poor, 
modest workers without any airs or delusions of gran- 
deur, according to the Biblical description. 

+ 


BUT HERE IN New York, on the night of Decem- 
ber 8th—the most sacred days for Catholics, the day 
ot Marys Immaculate Conception, an uppitty-uppitty 
group of young Spanish, Puerto Rican ~ othe Latin 
American young.ladies calling themselves the Daugh- 


TV VIEWS 


Capering with a Camera 


“What You Will,” the subtitle of “Twelfth Night,” 
is warrant for a free and easy treatment of the play, 
particularly since Shakespeare himself throws Spans 
ightd 
The TV variation added 


By BEN LEVINE 

THE CAMERA is the virtuoso instrument of mod- 
ern times. ‘Trained in the motion pictures, it is explor- 
ing the uses of television while ranging footloose and 
fancy free or snatching at vivid de- . 
tails. It played a solo part when, 
in the expert hands of Willard Van 
Dyke, it caught the glory of house- 
hold objects, durmg the GM _ two- 
hour anniversary as we have already 
noted. 

It played the main role in John 
Crosby's “Seven Lively Arts,” in 
that Sunday's program’‘s fourth eft- 
for, which was called, “Here Is New 
York.” 

This fourth effort is an improve- 
ment, and it is unfortunate that just when the “Lively 
‘Arts™ venture is showing signs of finding itself the an- 
nouncement should come that it will be dropped after 
February. 


ters of Mary brought these simple Biblical traditions 
presumably in homage to the simple peasant Mary o 
Nazareth, right into the ballroom of the Waldort 
Astoria Hotel, there to drink, eat and be merry with 
the Virgin Mary as an excuse. 

What a simple manger, what a modest, poor stable 
the Waldorf is! I wonder how Mary and. Joseph of 
Nazareth would have telt looking themselves. in their 
worker attire in the ceiling-to-the-floor mirrors of the 
Waldorf! But, of course, everything was done in the 
name of charity, you know. 

You may be sure that the daughter of Mary, the 
wile of the carpenter in Puerto Rican Harlem, was 
not invited to that Waldorf affair. 

* 


WHEN I THINK of the dozens of devoted Puerto 
Rican Catholic mothers all over the city, slavi 
selves back of the counters in dozens of Catholic 
bazaars, “verbenas,” bingo games, and typical “Puerto 
Rican Nights” organized to raise funds for the church; 
when I think of them as I have seen them worki: 
into the wee hours of the night preparing hundreds o 
Puerto Rican “pasteles” and “arroz con dulce” to sell 
at some church function to raise money for their 

ychurch, I also think of their daughters—many of them 
brown skined, many of them of Negro color, who are 
never even asked out of mere courtesy to belong to 
the aristocratic clique, catering openly or by dissimula- 
tion to everything that denies the Biblical tradition of 
simplicity and modesty embodied in the story of Mary 
and Joseph of Nazareth. 

Is it any wonder that thousands of Puerto Ricans 
and other Spanish-speaking persons are leaving the 
Church of Rome and joining the store-front chufthes of 
the pentecostal? 

Is there any wonder that millions all over the world, 


~ instead of gazing at the star of Bethlehem, are follow- 


ing the trail of the Russian man-made moon? 
Young, stylish, swell-headed young ladies of the 


have spent many happy hours rocked in that cradle of 
the deep. It has been my bedroom and my study room, 
with its soothing roar never interrupted by ring of tele- 


phone or doorbell. 
* 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH for the camera was the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame production of “Twelfth Night” 
one Sunday, when the camera led us a lively, sometimes 
a restless, dance. 

The actors, headed by Maurice Evans as Malvolio, 
had a hard time, it seemed to me, keeping up with the 
camera's capers, but there emerged a “Twelfth Night” 
as mad and merry as was the mood in which Shakes- 
peare wrote it. 

‘Tis a magic play. taking whatever shape a director's 
mind wishes. A Soviet film a little more than a year 
ago spread it out in the hills of Yugoslavia, in that 
very area of “Illyria” in which Shakespeare originally 
placed it. The Soviets played it to shepherd's pipes, 
and had Viola riding around on a white charger. 

_?* 


THE TV OFFERING dressed Rar lay a 
century costumes, putting it mto a that com 
Versailles and Coney Island. The a, —_ or 
com by Lehman mingled t izat 

quis wiht the octousle of the cout of Lows XIV: 


them- - 


“Daughters of Mary”: please don’t blame everything 
on “communism” and on “Russian propaganda.” You 
should blame most of the disillusion and general dis- 


satisfaction with —. ially among young 

ple, on affairs like that of the Waldorf, where a swe 
is and a mockery is made of the great spiritual 
and moral values of mankind. great spiritual 
and moral values—believe it or not—are embodied in 
this new ideology your parents and yourselves call “the 
menace of communism. : 

YOU SEE, PEOPLE are not content anymore with 
ersatz “truth” and sentimental expressions of love for 
other people, with the recitation of a poem in which 
the asks the painter to paint little Negro angels. 
At end of one of these recitations you hear the 
phrases: “Is not that just wonderful?” “Is not that just 
touching?” And then everybody goes home to huddle 
in their aristocratic—or pseudo-aristocratic—shells of 
sm and social hypocrisy. . 

a ers today are thing for something more 
than just highfalutin’ “touching” platitudes. these 
“reds,” these “menaces” that that have brought mil- 
lions of human beings from the backwardness of Czar- 
ist ignorance to the heights of Sputnik, seem te be 
giving it to the people. : 

That they have made great mistakes? Of coursel 
Our great Betances said: “Para hacer una tortilla hay 
primero que romper los huevos.” (In order to make 
an omelet you have to break the hen 8 first.) But still 
these “reds” have done in 40 years what other nations 
have taken hundreds of years. The whole colonial 
world and millions in the great industrial countries 
have been inspired and look with hope to a brighter 
future because of this “menace of communism.” 

The meek want to inherit the earth. And the 
communists seem to be showing them how to do it. 
And they are not showing. them by dancing at the 
Waldorf. 


Italian and English names around in this de 
potpourri of anachronisms, 
a French touch. 

Out of this chaos was born a star, and it was Rose- 
mary Harris as Viola. Miss Harris “She never teld 
her love” speech brought tears of symapthy os 3 the 
pathos and joy at the actin. | 


MAURICE EVANS added something to the gallery 
of. famous Malvolios. He etched a black pitcure of 
itching ambition, while his cockney accent tempered 
the fierce satire. 

His portrait fulfilled Shakespeare’s intentions of 
aiming political shafts at the Puritans who think that 
feria x7 they are virtuous there shall be no more cakes 

ale. 

Puritan pressure in Shakespeare's day had broughg 
into bein 


The Empire of High Finance 


(Continued from Page 5) 


cows of oil, the area of ] 
ockefeller poy. especially in 


the regions of oil, the area of spe- 
cia] Rockefeller interest. 

In mentioning what appear to 
this reviewer as weaknesses in 


the book, it is hoped that each 
reader will consider this a chal- 
lenge, a challenge to read the 
book. For not only will its values 
thus be realized, but the judgment 
of the reviewer will also come un- 
der independent review by the 
reader. 

For one thing, although Perlo 
sometimes flashes a dry and ctrack- 
ling wit, it is kept under sucht 
heavy restraint, and the mountain 
of fact piled on so relentlessly, 
that many a reader will get a — 
ly ramified, statistical headache. 
How to keep the virtue of decu- 
mentation from becoming the 
enemy of readability is no easy qu- 
estion; but something might have 
been done, for example, to keep 
some of the interlockings from 
' sounding like the interminable 
' “Joseph begat Jacob” in Genesis. 
Perha 
into charts, etc., and leaving more' 
room for interpretation in the text, | 
might have helped. | 

* 


As for interpretation and ques- 
tions of program for an anti-mon- 


 |Rockefellers, particularly 


“in-between”, Is not Perlo's way 
of putting it a little narrow for the 
nee 5p of building an anti-monopoly 
coalition, is it not trying to make 
a plank do for a platform? . 

Yet this is but noe statement; 
there is little point in trying to 
squeeze a “big error” out of it. At 
the same time, is there not a re- 
currence of narrowness in approach 
when Perlo deals for example with 
the Rockefellers and the Negco 
people's movement? 


have once said “nothing less” than’ 
socialism, you have struck out any, 


COLUMN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


dates for the various Soviets is 
established, one of the organ- 
izations mentioned as participal- 
in this right, along with others, 
is the Communist Party. 

There were several other ob- 
servations that I would like to 


make, as a result of Max Gor- 


don’s comments, but the limita- 


--Pointing to the efforts of the 
through 
Winthrop Rockefeller in Arkan-| 
sas, to win support among the Ne- 


gro people, Perlo attacks this pore) 
of concern”. He shows “the reality” 


of Rockefelier discriminatory policy| 


in their oil companies, banks, Met- 
ropolitan Insurance housing pro- 
jects. ‘ | 

ALL'TS CORRECT; but ‘will not 
the Rockefellers pursue profits 
through Jim-crowism when that| 
yields most, and through anti-seg- 


getting more of the facts | 


regation when that promises best? 
The “pose of concern” of Winth-| 
rop Rockefeller was an itnportant! 
eality when he took a public stand. 
opposing Faubus on the Little) 
Rock situation. | 
Hence, is not the impotant thing’ 


tions of a letter preclude this. 
I would, however, like to add 
this point. There is a Constitu- 
tino which makes no mention of 
political parties, ite the fact 
that within the life of the country 
‘ey parties wield great in- 

uence. I have in mind the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
Here political] parties de not ap- 
pear at all, and the fact is that 
the actual organization of pol- 
itical parties in our country came 
a generation after its founding. 
This has in the past and does to- 
day raise very serious problems 
in terms of the.effectiveness with 
which the will and the choice of 
the voters—even within the con- 
fines of a capitalist society—may 
be seahinaial But, then, this is 
another question. 

Very truly yours, 

HERBERT APTHEKER 


oply movement, Perlo is very brief; | to note that the industrializing ef-- Here Are the 
this is not his main theme, Yet this) fortssof the Rockefellers in Arkan-| Rea] Anti-Semites 


reviewer must ask whether, when’ 
the author does touch upon it, he’ 
is not somewhat narrow in ap-| 
proach. To be specific: in Chapter 
VI on “Financial Marriages and! 
Shotgun Weddings”, Perlo shows 
how the monopolists have evaded 
or even turned to their fresh ad- 
vantage all efforis at legislative 
control. Perlo concludes: | 


sas, for all their acquisitive aims, 
can lead to objective clash with, 
the upholders of the semi-fuedal! 
Jim-Crow system and its barbaric 
practises? In this instance, it might 
be well to apply the excellence of! 
analysis by which Perlo shows else- 


where in the book the importance 


CLEVELAND 
Editor, The Worker: 

A well-known novelist, in his 
letter to Boris Polevoi, asserted 
that the foriegin policy of the So- 
viet Union, is anti-Semite. The 
contrary is true. The foreign policy 
of the U. S., not of the Soviet 
Union, is anti-Semitic. 

“Of the 9,600,000 Jews who 


_.“The moral is clear: anti-mon-|0f noting and utilizing the inter-|jived in the parts of Europe under 


oply legislation cannot hope for, 
decisive, lasting sucess so long as 
it stops with partial measures. In 
the long run, nothing less 


' 


control of the key industrial and) 


financial concentrates can prevail 
over the manifold devices of the 
financial oligarchy.” (p. 123) ___- 


But then, what of a popular, anti- 


ending of private ownership and of creative effort is always worth! dictment in the fo mrgeng | 


capitalism. S 
If this reviewer has placed his 


itdone from deliberation. First) 


a ton of criticism; second from a' 
desire to encourage the reader to’ 
make his own examination of Per- 
lo’s book. | 

He will find there above all that’ 


when Perlo has finished with his|funds to the German capitalists as 


Nazi domination, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that 5,700,000 


‘criticisms in question form, it is/have disappeared, most of them 


deliberately put to death by the 


than the form an appreciation that an ounce|Nazi conspirators,” charged the in- 


War 
Crimes trial. The road to the gas 
chambers of Auschwitz and Treb- 
linka ran through Versailles. and 
Munich. The Dawes Plan pumped 
millions in American and British 


monopoly government—will it or|sling-shot of facts, there is not a a transfusion for the German coun- 
not be able to place some effective) whole pane of illusion Jeft in aj} ter-revolution, said counter-revolu- 


curbs on the trusts? When you 


the empire of high finance. 


———— — 


Where Science Jumped 4.3 Tim | 


MOSCOW .—In_ its leading edi- 
torial the Promyshlenno-Ekonomi-| 
cheskaya Gazeta writes that the 
double or triple growth of the ma- 
jor branches of industry mapped 
out for the Soviet Union within the 
next fifteen years will be success- 
fully carried out, and one of the 
main conditions for this is the great 
contingent of highly-qualified_ per- 
sonnel that the Soviet Union pos- 
sesses. During the Soviet years the 
number of industrial workers on 
the whole has increased 4.3 times, 
and in the engineering and metal- 
processing industries almost nine 
times. At present Soviet industry 
has at its disposal more than 
1,600,000 engineers and techni- 
cians as compared with the 119, 
000 engineers and technicians of 


1928. The number of scientific 
workers engaged in colleges and 
research institutes has increased 
almost 24 times. During the past 
five years alone the colleges of 
the country have trained almost 
266,000 engineers, as much as 
were trained in the last thirteen 
prewar years. All this has played 
an important part in supplying the 
national economy with specialists. 
Thus, the average number of en- 
ineers per one hundred workers 

s increased in industrial enter- 
prises from 0.6 in 1927 to 2.1 in 
1956. 

At present more than 50 million 
people are studying in the USSR 
and over 4,000,000 students attend 
the country’s specialized secondary 
schools, colleges and institutes. 
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tion being crowned by that horror 
of horrors, Hitler's Jewish policy. 
Under the law of aiders iad cham 
ters, the so-called western democ- 
racies share in the guilt of these 
monstrous crimes. 

Further, as accessories after the 
fact, by obstructing the appro- 
priate. punishment of all but a 
handful of the Nazi butchers, the 
complicity of the capitalist govern- 
ments is compounded. In his book 
“Gestapo” Edward Crankshaw 
mentions a Doctor Kremer, who 
conducted “selections” at the Aus- 
chwitz gas chambers. “It is of in- 
terest to note,” writes Crankshaw, 
“that Professor Dr. Kremer of the 
University of Westphalia was sen- 
tenced to death by a Polish court 
in Cracow and was duly executed, 
It is not certain that this would 
have happened had he been tried 


farther West.” The record shows 


that in areas. liberated by Soviet 
forces, the mass murderers were 


punished properly, as witness the 


SS Generals in Higa, tried in the 
morning and hanged in the after- 
noon. In the West, with a few 
exceptions, most of the big Nazi 
killers are free by now. 
Eisenhower's ex- 

of letting 


are already “flying” 
ment. 

Gilzin avoids controversia] or 
potentially invidious matters: he 
does not look over his shoulder at 
America and say (as I would, in his 
place, be tempted to say): “Excuse 
my dust—my cosmic dust!” But 
passages in his book prompt me 
to ask: 


HOW MANY of 
leaders have even a germ of this 
scientific spirit (as distinct from 
scientific knowledge) which is so 
prevalent among the Soviet people 
at all levels? Did any of these 
leaders really believe in their 
hearts (before Oct. 4) that a man- 
made but motorless body could 
fly for months around the world at 
unheard-of speeds in obedience to 
some laws or other that could be 
set down only in crazy mathema- 
tical cts J fg In this matter 
of scientific spirit, how would 
these pundit fare in a quiz con- 
test against a team of intelligent 
teen-agers, American, British or 
Russian? 

Not having the- high-octane 
scientific spirit of Glizin (whois 
just as interesed in“ What will 
happen ten decades hence as ten 
days hence) I scanned his book for 
something that could be tipped as 
the immediate successor to the 
Sputniks. My choice is a project 
which—borrowing some of Gilzin’s 


America’s 


vis is 
ments in the USSR are not as frank 
-jas they ought te be. Working-class 


calm assurance and the puckish- 
ness of Shakespeare’s Puck—I here- 
by name Pucknik. 

* 


IT IS a round-the-world flight 
that combines some of the features 
of the Sputniks’ orbital flight with 
those of winged, powered and 
manned flight. Puck said “I'll put 
a girdle about the world in forty 
minutes,” but Pucknik has to con- 
form to certain laws that Puck 
ignored and this 1958 world-girdl- 
ing takes a few hours. 7 


A super-jet (perhaps rocket- 
known Point A and in a few 


minutes, during which it consumes 
all its fuel, it reaches a height of 
about 180 miles and a speed of 


sailing—or sail-planning? — except 
that Pucknik every thousand miles 
or so skims downwards into the 
denser atmosphere and rebounds 
like a flat stone skimming across a 
pond. — | 

This game of global ducks-and- 
drakes serves a double purpose: the 
denser air supplies the necessary 
wing-lift and the equally necessary 
braking, so that Pucknik glides 
down at normal landing speed at 
the same well-known Point A. 
“Neatest trick of the week”—or per- 
haps next week. 

Travel to Distant Worlds has 
been excellently translated by 
Pauline Rose, and on the few oc- 
casions when the author feels com- 
pelled to shoot off into the cryptos- 
phere of hyperbolic velocities and 
sidereal perturbations we are left 
gasping Ke only a moment before 

returns to the rescue with some 
material on anti-Semitism in the 
U.S. Admittedly, Soviet replies to 
inquiries about Jewish lop- 


internationalism is a two-way street 
that places certain obligations on 
the Soviet Union as well as on so- 
clalists in other countries. How- 


,jever progressive Americans ought 


recognize the tremend 
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resent of science 
severely disciplined as any other. 

Indeed this book has shown me 
that the little science-fiction I have 
read since my youth has often been 
far off its orbit. Here are some 
random gleanings from the book 
that acts as a corrective: 


® There can be no “charts” of 
space. Even planes and  sub- 
marines have a constant, two- 
dimensional “floor,” but the three 
‘dimensions of space create prob- 
lems much greater than is pop- 
ularly supposed. And the fourth 
dimension, time, especially the 
time-drag when approaching the 
speed of light, has also to be reck- 
oned with. 

® Some astronomical “courses” 
have already been formulated— 
that to the Moon, for instance, for 
in that case the Sun’s gravitational 
pull can be ignored. But even with 
the help of robot calculators ma- 
thematicians cannot plot a course 
in the gravitational “currents” of 
three bodies. (It takes a formula 
200 pages long to plot the position 
of the moon at any time in the 
future!) 

® But thanks to the “paper 
work” already done in astronaviga- 
tiot (plus centuries of work on 
astronomy) the first travellers to 
the Moon are better equipped and 
have a better survival-chance than 
chartless ‘Columbus had. 

® And the chance of being 
struck by a meteor in space is so 
greater than the chance of being 
truck by lightning on earth. 

© A flight rownd the.Moon and 
back in many times easier than a 
landing on the Moon. 

® A Moon-Earth flight requires 


boosted) takes off at the well- 


only a twentieth of the fuel of an 
Earth-Moon _— 

® Man’s ability to make prodi- 
gious leaps on the Moon (where his 
weight is reduced to one-sixth of 
his earthly weight) is pure scien- 
tific-fictional bunk. 

© “Shooting the Moon” in a 
direct line is impossible. Even an 
“express” flight along a slight curve 
in one general direction demands 


about 8,500 mph. The rest is plain 


an excessive velocity. The easiest 
“natural” course curves millions of 
miles off the “straight” path (Gil- 
zin’s analogy is* that of a bvat 
crossing a swift river). 

® Except for about ten minutes 
of powered flight and two minutes 
of powered braking a trip to the 
Moon is all “free-wheeling.” 

® The Earth’s “flight” round 
the Sun gives a space-flier a run- 
ning start of about 700,000 mph. 

® Horizontal or oblique launch- 
ing of rockets has the advantage 
of wing-life, a longer supply of 
“air-fuel” and less gravitational 
load than vertical launching. An 
electro-magnetic catapult could 


domestic | etry. 


launch a fuel-less power-less body 
horziontally. This system may pro- 
duce interesting results. Vertical 
launching (as with the Sputniks) 
cuts down air-resistance. 

® There may be unknown bar- 
riers comparable with the Sound 
Barrier (in which the air-resistance 
curve is “perturbed”). 

® Great speeds are needed to 
reach great heights, but at great 
heights much greater speeds are 
attainable. 

© As with a shell from a gun- 
barrel, a space-rocket must receive . 
its direction during its short, pow- 
ered flight. Any known device for 
changing course during free flight 
is disproportionately heavy. 

® An improved fuel, or jet- 
power from nuclear or ionic dis- 
charges, would revolutionize rock- 


An index would have added 
greatly to the book’s value. Even 


ic|so, it deserves to be treated as a 


reference book—something to turn 
when the next 
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Economy Continues 
Downward Slide 


On Eve of New Year 


AS THE OLD YEAR rolls out, labor spokesmen, econo- 
mists, and business men, in increasing numbers, agree that 
we are headed for still lower depths’in economic activity. 

The Christmas week was mark- , meen 
ed by continuation of a flow of news|of General Motors Corp. has laid 
items from all parts of the country| off 320 workers at Rochester, N.Y. 
telling of further layofts. * November employment in New 

By Christmas eve the prediction |Jersey drop 10,500 form the pre- 
of James Mitchell, Secretary of La-| vious month, and was down by al- 
bor, that the cost of living index!/most 50,000 from the November, 
would rise no further had been/1956 figure. 
punctured. It took only a month to} * Freight car loadings are 16 
deflate Mitchell’s bombast. of yetail sales throuhout the coun- 

On Nov. 21, he had jumped the  try‘reports pre-holiday sales lagged 
gun on the release of the Labor) im more cities than they were 
Department's consumer price index,| ahead of last year” and that “con- 
and declare that the “persistent)/sumers in some areas had less 


rise” in the living costs had ended money to spend this year and were 
spending it more carefully. 


after a 13-month hike. | ! : 
The following day the mid-Oct-} * Steel layoffs became heavier. 


ober index ligure was shown at Percent below a year ago, the 18th 
121.1 (21.1 percent over the 1947-| Consecutive week at less than ‘56. 


mer 49 level) the same for mid-Sept- 
ember. In. the Buffalo area 


On Dec. 20, Mitchell’s prediction, dropped to 61 percent of : 
was shot down by a 0.4 percent, Pacily, only 25 of the 47 furnaces 


roduction 


rated ca- 


rise in living costs, the sharpest)" Operation. | 
month-to-month rise since July. In Baltimore, three steel mills 

As a result of this latest increase, laid off a total of 1,400 workers— 
purchasing power of factory jpro-| Armco 500; Bethelhem 700 and 
duction worker's spendable earn-| Eastern Steel 200. eimai 
ings was down 3.3 percent from|, 1" Detroit, Great Lakes Stee 
one year ago. laid off 500 workers and McLouth 

MORE THAN 90. 000 addition. Stee! is shutting for a long holiday 
al Chrysler and Ford workers have = y kitel divi. 
been hit by layoffs of two weeks} . the oe na same a 
or more. Automobilge production, tC" O . merican aqciatol 
9,300,000, down one-half million,!*"* taint 
from the recently predicted 5,800,-| least two weeks, 
000. iworkers. 

Christmas week steel production! , At Hudson, Mass., the Hud- 
was scheduled at 53.7 percent of!S°” Woolen Co. announced a shut- 
capacity, the lowest non-strike fig-| down of the 3s — wet ant 
ure for over eight and one-half, ™4ining 350 of I, workers 


yeras. The previous low, ir. the July; 8°- 

4 week of 1949, had reflected spor-| 

adic strikes in the coal industry. 
Production for the holiday week 

was estimated at 1,374,000 tons. 

down 40 percent from the 2.329 -| 

000 tons produced during the same 

week last vear. 


OTHER LAYOFFS announce 


luction at four Ohio plants for at| 
affecting 1,450 


Levittown, P 


* At Hudson, Mass., the Hud-: 


Kinkahel 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. Dixiecrat 
U. S. Senator Richard Russell of 


/Georgia has written a leader of the 


Levittown, Pa., mob expressing his 
“sympathy” with their efforts to 


‘Coming 
* Peabody coal mine No.17, in| _ SPEND the gayest Now Year's Eve 
Pan: hi a f 4] an Dance & Entertainment featuring LIOVA 
mega d sees one bs the argest ana his celebrated orchestra and vocals. 
bituminous mines in [linois,was| Tuesday, Dec. 31 at 9 p.m. Excellent buf- 
fe it nter, 
scheduled to be closed at the end fet supper. Brighton Community Ce 


- /200 Coney Island Av. Contr. $1.75 at door. 
of the week. The mine employs Bring your friends and family. 
900 workers. 


NEW YBAR'S EV® Party. Music. Danc- 
* Iron mine operations at Lyon) 


ing. Food. Tuesdey, Dec. 31. Donation 
tes . |$1.50. POLONIA GOLUB, 201 Second Ave. 
Mountain, N.Y., of the Republic’ ” 
Steel Corp., were closed down. lay- 


wear Lith St. 
ad: | ANNOUNCING OUR NEW YBAR'S EVE— 
ing off 350 workers. Republic also 
announced its blast furnace in Troy 


‘year’s biggest party for all those “young 
‘in heart” who believe in “an old-fashioned 
, . ‘ affair.” Buffet teble. Brilliant entertain- 
would be closed indefinately, lay-| mest. Ball room for dancing. Tuesday 
ing off 135 men. evening, Occ. 31, 9:30 p.m. to 9:30 a.m. 
* Mar Cc 77 Fifth Aye. (15th St.) Contribution in ad- 
_Marquette Cement Manufac-/vance $1.25. At door $1.75. Auspices: So- 
turing Co, will suspend production|»e! Committee, 940 Broadway. Alg 4-9963. 
in eight of its ten weeks in the 
plants for periods up to 10 weeks 
in the first quarter of 1958. More’ 
than 1,000 workers will be hit. 


RESBRVE THIS DAT®: Jan. 19, 1958, 
_w The Delco appliance division 


last week included: 


Sunday afternoon, 2 p.m. for the Coming 
Out Party for JEWISH CURRENTS. Pro- 
gram: MORRIS OARNOVSKY: 
Schwartz, folksinger. Refreshments. Con- 
tribution, $1.50. At Fraternal Clubheuse, 
110 W. 48 St.. New York. 
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January 26 1958 


That’s the date of the 34th Anniversay issue of 


THE WORKER 


Join us in making it «a big anniversary, Plan 
extra bundle orders. Send greetings. 
RATES 


$15—2 inches 
$50—8 inches 


$ 8—1 inch 
$25—4 inches 


Mail checks and money orders for greetings and 
bundles te F, & D. Printing Company, 35 East 12 Ss, 
New Yerk 3, N. Y. 
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drive out the William Myers fam- 
ily, which had dared to break the 
‘bar against Negro residing there 

| This admission was made in the 
recent hearings at Doylestown be- 
fore Bucks County Judge Edwin 
H. Satterthwaite on an application 
by State Atorney a Thomas 
McBride for a permanent injunc- 
tion restraining the defendants 
from continuing their harassment 
of the Negro and his wife and 


————— Ce 


NOW PLAYING 
From Soviet Union — in Magicoler 
Maxim Gorky’s Masterpiece 


‘‘MALYVA~’ 


Intreducing the 
“Best Actress of the Year” 


ZEDRA RITTENBERG 
Alse 2nd Sensational Feature 


“A DAY IN MOSCOW” 
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a., Racist Reports 
‘Sympathy’ of Sen. Russell 


three small children. 

Under cross-examination by Mc- 
Bride, James E. Newell, chairman 
of the Levittown Betterment Assn., 
testified he had written Russell for 
advice at the height of the ouster 
drive, asking his advice on further 
moves. The answer offered “sym- 


treatment in this country. Another 
—“Common Sense” — printed in 
New Jersey and described by the 
Delaware Valley Advance as a 
“racist ” publication, was found 
distributed in autos parked before 
a Levittown tavern shortly after 
Newell had left the place. 


“implied there was nothing he (the 


Senator) could do to help.” The 


pathy” Newell testified. The letter} 
sergeant that KKK literature and 


There was testimony by a police 


application cards had been dis- 


covered in the car of Howard M. 


Bettermen assocation represents 
the Ku Klux Klan, White Citizens 
CoCuncils and supporting elements 
in the community. 

* 


BRISTOL TOWNSHIP police 
officer Harry Smith, Jr., testified 
that at a meeting of the association 
Newell had told him of receiving 
a phone call from a Southern sena- 
tor “offering his help in getting 
the Negro family out.” It was not 


C AMEO 44th Street, Sth Avenue 


Open 11:30 a.m. JU 6-8634 
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‘Classified Ads. 


FOR SALE 


DIAMOND NEEDLES—A worn needle ruins 
records. Preserve records with a new 
Diamond Needie. Just advise cartridge 
number and mode] of phonograph. Reg. 
50. SPEC. $8.95. Standard Brand Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (at 14th 8t.). GR 3-7819. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal. Budget Movers--CH 3-3786. 


NEW MAGAZINE 
JUST OFF THE PRESS: The first issuc 
of JEWISH CURRENTS (formerly Jew- 
ish Life), with, among other features, 
a symposium on Gholem Asch by Sid- 
ney Pinkeistein, Aaron Eramer and Ben 
Levine; Cleveland 50 years ago by Joseph 
Morgenstern: Issues and Events, by Mor- 
ris U. Schappes, the new editor. Single 
copy, 35 cents; subscription, $3 per year; 
US.A. and possessions, $3.50 outside 
U.S.A. JEWISH CURRENTS, Room 61. 
22 East 17 Street, New York 3; Wat- 
king 4-5740. ' 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Person to sell JEWISH OCUR- 
RENTS at affairs and functions. Libera’ 


commission. Room G1, 22 
WaAtkins 5-57. 


: 
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met 7 Sires, back te Africa all American 


clear a oles this referred to Rus- 
‘sell or not. 

The only local newspapers to 
meetnion Russell's name in _ re- 
porting the proceedings were the 
local Bristol Daily Courier and the 
Delaware Valley Advance. 

Extensive testimony of the va- 
rious means used to force the Ne- 
gro family to leave was given by 


Bentcliffe, a defendant, who, to- 
gether with his wife, have been 
prominent in the anti-Negro inci- 
tations. 

Under rigid cross-examination 
Bentcliffe admitted that defendant 
Eldred Williams had Klan mem- 
bership applications and literature 
in his house and had advocated 
asking Klan support. Bentcliffe 
told of conferences of his group 
at the Williams’ house but stub- 
bornly insisted a formal motion to 
contact the KKK had been re- 
jected. He did, however, concede 
that five of the 12 or 13 present 


had voted for the move. 
* 


McBRIDE'S PERSONAL pres- 
ence and direction of the prosecu- 
tion attested the importance the 


Mrs. Myers herself, several neigh- 
bors and the police. These ranged 
from threats of blowing up the 
Myers’ home to the burning on 
crosses in the neighborhood, re-| 
peated eae of disorderly, 
and jeering crowds that paraded | 
their autos with horns on full blast! 
past the Negro’s home, breaking of | 
windows and the raucous singing 
late into the night of such songs as 
“Old Black Joe” with emphasis on 
its “darky” allusions. 
* 

POLICE TESTIMONY... con- 
nected several of the defendants 
with circulation of viciously anti- 
Negro sheets. Copies of one of 
these, “The Defender” were found 
in the welding department of the 
U.S. Steel Corp. Fairless plant at) 
Morrisville. It featured a call to 


Negroes discontented with their’ 


Cov. Leader ‘administration at- 


taches to the civil rights issues in- 
' g 


volved. 

Defense attorneys were given 
30 days to file briefs. The -tem- 
porary. injunction was continued, 
Since its issuance Oct. 3 no o 
violence against the Myers hed 
been re though the agita- 
tion has by no means died out. 

Following the hearings and 
more in accord with the spirit of 
the Christmas season eight resi- 
dents of the Levittown area where 
the Myers family lives established 
a neighborhood group to “restore 
friendliness” there. | 

In a public announcement they 
declared that they respected the 
right of the Myers to live in Levit- 
town and regretted their  un- 
friendly treatment by a “vocal and 


agitated minority.” 


- 


onthe |” 
SCOREBOARD 


re ee 


by lester redney 
Had Good Stuff, Too 


BUTTON UP your overcoat,. mates, and give that Christmas 
muffler another turn around the neck. This is going to be a 
baseball column. 

The. bailfield was the living room of ye olde apartment. I 
was home alone, except for the sleeping children. Baby sitting, as 
it were. I finished the supper dishes like the good husband | am 
and pondered the head of steam pouring out of the radiators. 
Naturally, the steam heat and time of the year made me think of 
the big league baseball in the desk drawer. 

I téok it out and began to wrap my fingers around it. Caught 
it last. year in the Ebbets Field pressbox, and I guess I'd better 
ae out another way of gettin big league baseballs. It was one 
of the better pressbox catches of the year, éveryone agreed. Made 
the catch leaning way out and with the left hand, too. There's 
the mark of a pro. When a righthanded thrower snares the ball 
with his left (the glove hand). 

It's a beaut, hardly scuffed up, was just rubbed up a little 
by Campy to get the gloss off and tossed to Reese, who flipped 


it straight back and up. 
I ran my second and third fingers along the stitches with the 
thumb underneath and drew the arm back as if to throw. 


the hand... it was too much. I Jet fly a lazy humpbacked toss, 
as befits opening warmups, aiming for the soft back of one of 
those old fashioned cushion chairs we have. Now don't run 
ahead of the story, you comic-situation conditioned buff you. 
ball went harmlessly into the chair as aimed. And if you expect 


this all to be leading up to a bang finish with a wild pitch smash- | 
ing through the TV screen, why you can leave right in the first | 


inning. Im just describing what I did one night with a baseball, 
not going after any. OQ'Henry prizes. 
* 


GOSH, IT FEELS good just to be holding and throwing a 
baseball again. I backed away from the chair as far as the room 
permitted, into the diagonally oposite corner, moved the old chair 
around full face toward me, took off my shirt and threw some more. 

Of course, there was nobody to throw it back. After each 
toss I had to walk across the room, retrieve the ball from the 
chair and walk back. Allright, that’s part of spring training too, 
legs and wind. After a while, though, as I got to feel real warm, 
like in Phoenix, Ariz., with the San Francisco Giants next March, 
or a steaming July day on a Bensonhurst sandlot years and years 
ago, where all those stores and houses are now, I faked getting 
a return throw, nonchalantly flipping up the left hand for same. 
Real ham stuff, you ‘know. Sometimes with an over the head 
sweep of the gloved hand, sometimes with the side toward the 
direction the ball is coming from, and a little casual backhand 
tip of the gloved hand picking it off the hip. ... 

Sometimes now as I walked back across the room with the 
ball I'd wheel smartly and let it go fast semi-underhand like an 
infielder in a hurry to get rid of the ball. But mostly, though I 
never was a pitcher, | wound up formally. You know how in- 
fielders and outfielders who are warming up like to throw like 
pitchers, even to gripping the ball for an occasional curve, see- 
ing what they can “put on it.” 

Ah, the old arm feels good. Nary an ache. Loose as a goose. 
Don’t overdo it the first day, fellow. But it feels so good. Just to 
grip a real hard baseball. Softball has its place, but a baseball 
will always be a baseball. C'mon kid, make a@ hitter out of him! 
Nobody walks in there! Don’t mind that, old boy, we'll get that 
run baek for you old kid, old boy. There's a smell of sweat. You 
paw at the dirt a bit, spit lightly into the glove, squint at the sun 
through upraised mitt... . 

Say, does anyone around here think I'm CRAZY? 


Maybe somebody does, but not those who used to play some 
ball and then never got around to it much any more, eh, fellows? 
A guy grows up, you can’t go out on the street any more with the 
kids. who has the time and dough to figure how to organize a big 
group and try to get one of the permits for one of the so few 
park diamonds some time .. . just once is no good anyhow. Maybe 
you play a little softball on a vacation somewhere, a one or two weeks 
of ferocious wonderful overdoing of the throwing and running... 
but mostly baseball is sometHing you once played. Hell, the high 
schools here half of them don’t have baseball teams any more. The 
Board of Education is more interested in finding out which teach- 
ers voted a way they dont like. Some day we got to have a lot 
more Ids, more ball clubs, more chances for kids to play and 
for older guys to play, working guys of this age or that age, why 
shouldn't they have a chance to play ball sometimes? 
| Meanwhile it’s spring training in the living room for one 
night. Lucky I got a real baseball and was alone. that night. 
Next time I have to figure how to get grounders coming at me, 


Sj 
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| union’s 


tion on 


First | 
day of spring fraining, the old sun shining, a brand new ball in | 


The | 


Threat to Labor 


(Continued from Page I) 


vestigation here, or before.the 
oficers were” even 
heard,” wrote Reuther to Mce- 
Clellan. 


. | 
THERE CAN BE NO aques- 
t is in the making 
to an " 


McCarthyites on the MeCellan 
Committee have repeatedly 
stated that they consider the 
UAW's militancy and _political 


| activities “far more dangerous” 


it aleng to Drysdale, who pitched it to Johnny Logan, who fouled | 


than the crookedness of a Hoffa 
or a Beck. 

Some voices in their camp, 
like Rep. Claire Hoffman of 
Michigan, have even stated on 


the floor of Congress they re- | 
gard Reuther “subversive” and a | 


threat to the “social system.” 
Thus when the UAW is in the 
midst of bargaining with the 
auto firms oa preparing for a 
strike next June, the headlines 
and air channels are to feature 


Senate hearings. 


MEANWHILE, THE Eisen- 
hower administration, taking ad- 
vantage of the severe attack 


| being leveled at the unions is 


attempting to woo labor as a 
“friend,” for a “moderate” 
slow-strangulation program. That 
program was outlined in_ the 
speech of Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell before the AFL- 
C1lO convention. 

Just as in 1947, when the 
drive for the Taft-Hartley Bill 
was on, certain “friends of la- 
bor’ from beth parties came te 
the fore te advise acceptance of 
“moderate” substitutes. The 
Taft - Hartley Bill as finally 
passed was, in fact, a “modera- 
tion” of the original package 
submitted by the union busi 
The current drive of the em- 
ployers is really for the rest of 
that package. 

The convention greeted 


| Mitchell coldly and the resolu- 
tion adopted warned against any 


legislation that in the name of 
combatting corruption is really 
directed at the foundations of 
trade unionism. 

In another resolution the con- 
vention pledged the full support 
of the AFL-CIO to the demands 
for shorter hours and higher 
takehome advanced by unions 
for 1958 bargaining. 


donations 


Following is a list of denations re- 
etived by The Werker Dee. 16 te Dec. 23: 

SC, Nerma, Secth Dakota, %5; D. 
Meyer, New York City, $2; LW, Pennsy!- 
vania, $7; BEG, Chicago, $10. 

HT, Michigan, $100. 

Northeast Bronx, $25; New Yerk City, 


$5. 

Garment, $38; Daniel, Connecticut, $2; 
A. DeF.. $10: Michacisen, $16; New Or- 
leans, $1. ~ 

Willamebuers, $35; CN, Bhede Island, 
$2; Berkewilts, New Yerk City, $10; New 
Yerk City, $2. = 
Syracuse, $10; WR, East Moline, $5. 

Chicage, $313. 


with the pat- | 
ern of MeCarthyism. The three 


(Continued from Page 1) 
aid administrator and deputy 


secretary of defense in the Tru- 
man administration. 


The real purpose of the Dec. 
ee is being revealed only 


—_ and indirectly. The 
act that the meeting was even 
held was published in a restrain- 
ed manner in the N. Y. Times 
on Dec. 11. It was described, 
with Foster as the authority for 
the information, as “purely a 
social occasion and an informal 
discussion.” 

Its purpose was said te be 
alert the American people to 
the threat of Seviet military and 
economic power. 

* 
THE NEXT STEP was an 


inspired story from the White 


| House the following day that 
_ the President, himself, had “en- 


couraged” the activities of the 
group, and had personally ap- 
proved Nixon’s attendance. 


The F-N group was now de- 
scribed in the N. Y. Times, 
which appears to be its mouth- 


| piece, as designed t» arouse the 


country not only te the “dan- 
gers’ which it faces from the 
Soviet Union, but to ease the 
way to greater expenditures of 
funds for war purposes at the 
“possible sacrifice of  civilan 
comforts.” 

The immediate effect of the 
groups. meeting, has been to 


attacks upon the uniont from | arouse hysteria by ‘leaking’ sec- 


tions of the secret Gaither re- 


port. It is named after H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr., president of the 
board of the Ford Foundation, 
and first chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared it. 

* 


THE GAITHER REPORT is, 
allegedly an analysis of Soviet 
strength and U. S. weakness. It 
is hoped that the nation will be- 
come sufficiently frightened by 
these partial disclosures to pour 
out millions more to the arms 


manufacturers, and to permit 
the slashing of welfare items in 
the federal budget. 

The unreleased , portions of 
the report though not available— 
will be pointed to as confirming 
the dire warning in the released 
portion, 

Far more of the Foster- Nixon 
and the Gaither groups’ real ;ur- 
poses was revealed, however, in 
a speech by Foster to an Army 
contingent known as SCUSA IX. 
Where or when this speech was 
made is not known publicly, pre- 
sumably it was made quite re- 
cently. 

+ 

ALL THAT IS known of the 
speech is one paragraph which 
was quoted by Arthur Krock in 
his New York Times column of 
Dec. 20. That read: 


“We must attempt to get away 
from the, strange dichotemy [di- 
vision “of thinking—Krock] with 
which we have traditionally 
viewed force, refusing to con- 
sider it except as a last resort, 
then approaching it in a crusad- 
ing manner with a ‘punish-the- 
bandit’ view which has been pre- 
valent in our recent conflicts.” 

Perhaps even more important 
than Foster's paragraph is the 
obviously inspired interpretation 
which Krock gave. He said 
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‘PREVENTIVE-WAR’ MOB 


plainly what Foster had hinted. 
Said Krock: 
“This strongly implies that the 
[by Foster] to the N.S.C. 
Securit | 


ee | 


ALTHOUGH KROCK has 
denied it, this is the doctrine of 
the “preventive war.” 

The intent of Foster's pro- 
posal, Krock indicates, is to 
é i . ++ &@ COn- 
flict that in the highest govern- 
ment judgment has become in- 
evitable.” 

In the minds of Foster, and 
the rest of the group apparently, 
war with the Soviet Union has 
become inevitable, and America’s 
program must be a “preventive” 
attack. , 

- 

KROCK CITES Foster's esti- 
mate of Russian © strength. 
Among the reasons for or- 
ganizing a “preventive” war are: 

® Soviet military strength, 

© “Low interest-rate loans to 
underdeveloped nations, with 
repayment in local currencies. 
Bilateral déals for raw materials 
in exchange for industria] goods 
and military weapons.” 

e “A rapidly growing num- 
ber of scientists and engineers, 
already three-fourths of those in 
the. U. S.; and ‘an effective at- 
mosphere for’ their ‘education 
and use. 

© “A ‘potent leadership in the 
newly emerging nations with 
strong feelings about their co- 
lonial pasts . . . the passionate 
and deep-seated sense of anti- 
colonialism, and the nationalism 
present in Africa and Asia. .. .” 

These are in the minds of Fos- 
ter and his like, the reasons that 
makes a conflict with the Soviet 
Union “inevitable” and require a 


“preventive war. ~ 
* 


THE DEMAND for a “pre- 
ventive war’ strategy was stat- 
ed most emphatically by Capt. 
Puleston in the U.S. News ar- 
ticle. The main argument is: 
the Russians are going to at- 
tack, so let’s attack first. This is 
repeated in half-a-dozen differ- 
ent ways, : 

® The development of thermo- 
nuclear weapens compels the 
U.S. to consider delivering the 
first blow. 

® Thousands of Americans 
will be saved from death if the 
U.S., not Moscow, strikes first. 

Puleston seeks to disguise the 
horror of this proposal. The U.S, 
should warn the Soviet Union if 
it believes an attack from the 
USSR is being planned, he says 
If the Russians do not discon- 
tinue what we say are prepara- 
tions for attack then the U. S. 
could—with honor-attack first. 
This will permif the U.S. to 
choose the time, the place and 
the weapons of attack, Puleston 
says. 

This way lies madness. The 
men who recommend this road 
are madmen. They richly de- 
serve to be cast out of public life 
and to be pilloried for what they 
are: berserk warmongers. 


“icitia en meee «| fOr your holiday greeting list 


; Newark, $2; Ithaca, $1; At- 
These are the Smith Act victims gram, P.W.C., Camilla, Ca., (They 
‘land other political prisoners tojare sons of Mrs. Ingram and are at 
whom readers of The Werker and/a prisoners’ work camp.) 
_lothers can send holiday greet-| Wesley Wells, San Quentin Peni- 
ings: ' |tentiary, San Quentin, Calif. 
Henry Winston, P.M.B. 13318,| Fletcher Mills, Box 115, Route 


‘ e, Ind. 3, Mon . Ala. 
fe ron ny aoe P.M.B. 73335, ws Salv, Virgil and Can- 
Leavenworth, Kan. delari Montoya, all at Colorado 
Irving Potash, Federal Peniten- State penitentiary, Canon City, 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga. Colo. - 
| Morton Sobell, Box 996, Alca-| Melvin Hupman, P.O. Box 30, 
traz, Calif. Mill Point, W. Va. (Hupman is a 
Mrs. Rose Lee Ingram, Reids-|Taft- Act defendant and a 
ville prison, Reidsville, Ga. member the United Electrical 
| Sammy Ingram and Wallace In-|and Radio Workers Union, UE). 
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NATO Results Point to Need 


_ For Congress Policy 


By A. B. MACIL 

NEGOTIATIONS or anni- \g 
hilation—this is the issue facing 
the American people and the 
peoples of the world after the 
NATO heads - of - government 


conference last week. 
Not a new issue, but the NATO 
conlerence has given it a new ur- 
ency. At the same time the con- 
cules to some extent reflected the 
impact of the massive forces work- 
ing to resolve this issue in favor of 
lite, not death. 
A closer study of the final com- 
munique and of what preceded it 
shows that earlier press reports of 


organ- 
ized labor in New York are lining 
up behind the industrial Trans- 
port Workers Union, as against 
those who would splinter it along 
craft union lines. 

The Transit Authority and the 
TWU reached into the heart of the’ 
mga Thursday when they sat 
own at last to bargain over wages 
and fringe . 

They were very late, since the 
present contract — Tuesday. 
Charles Patterson, TA chairman, 
said the 


| Der 


would work around the| 


clock, if need be, 


to’meet the 
deadline. 


the repudiation by the NATO 


has said there would be a strike 


meeting of John Foster Dulles’ pol- — 
icy were exaggerated. The Dulles : ) 
policy didn’t win all it had aimed Secretary of States passion for 
to win, but it by no means lost all.' peace. 

Dulles didn’t get specific com-| The New York Herald Tribune 
mitments by the NATO powers to! of Dec. 24 sounds an editorial 
establish U.S. medium-range mis-| alarms about what it calls ‘the dan- 
sile bases and nuclear stockpiles on| ger of isolationism in Europe.” It 
their territories. But he did get an' cites Norway and Denmark re- 
agreement in principle on this fusal to accept U.S. missile bases; 


measure which will accelerate the! the great debate in Britain in which 
arms race and undermine the sec-| Laborite Aneurin Bevan 1s leading 


urity of the West European nations. | the opposition to the Tory govern- 


What this agreement in princi- ment s surrender to the Dulles pol- 
ple will mean in practice remains) icy; the impact In Britain and West 
to be seen, in view of the fact that) Germany of ex-U.5. Ambassador to 
Norway and Denmark flatly said) Moscow George F. Kennan s 
No, Western Germany virtually) speeches proposing a neutralized 
did the same in more diplomatic) and demi itarized Germany, and 


language, and only the British,| recent Gallup Polls which “indi- 
Dutch and Turkish governments’ cate that Bevan has far more public 


showed any real readiness to ac-| support for his position than does 
cept U.S. missile sites. a er inh backing Amer- 
. Cali po wy. 

DULLES DID NOT succeed in: Among these polls is one 
slamming the door shut on all ne-| shov,ing 55 percent of the peo- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union.| ple are opposed to making Brit- 
But the conference decision seek-| ain a U.S. missile base. An- 
ing to renew disarmament discus-| other Gallup Poll, not mentioned 
sions on the old basis and propos-| by the Herald Tribune, shows 
ing a foreign ministers’ meeting,) 85 percent of the people favor 
while undoubtedly a crack in the| a summit conference with the 
door, doesn't represent much prog-| Russians. 
ress. Similar developments are taking 

At a meeting of the Supreme) place in West Germany, France 
Soviet Dec. 21 Foreign Minister) and _throughout the continent 
Andrei Gromyko rejected the where public sentimeut against 
NATO proposals to hold what he the super-arms race and for ne- 
called “sterile discussions.” Com-| gotiations with the Soviet Union 
a in Se opm proms, on|is becoming more and more in- 

\is aspect of the conference deci-| sistent. 
sions provides ample ground for 
Croabe’s dim view. For as far IN THIS CONNECTION there 
as Dulles and certain other NATO has been great positive response 
a are concerned, thé al-)to Soviet leader Nikita Khrush- 
eged egnetant to negotiate is chev’s letter to Bertrand Russell, 
nothing but — deceit. _|noted philosopher, in answer to 

In a Washington dispatch in Russells’ open letter to Eisenhow- 
the New York Times (Dec. 22)! er and Khrushchev. The Khrush- 
Dana Adams Schmidt wrote: chev reply, published in the New 

3 fo ys — oS — gi Ke of Dec. 21, declares: 
ni es foreign po as “I fully support your 
changed at all. That is, they | al, Lord Ruséell, that the Loaten 
say, there was no concession to | of the Soviet Union and the 
a European view on the need | United States should meet and 
po apr nae e3 iad frankly discuss conditions of co- 
a e American sta existence. Like you, w 
really amounts to, these officials convinced that * sang rs pss 
explain, is that... we are will- | more questions on which the in- 
ing to go through the motions | terests of the Sovief Union 
of op go with ~% Rus- = * United States coincide 
sians about disarmament. | than there are questions on 

Go through the motions! Last) which our cere differ.” 
week I quoted Roscoe Drum-| Krushchev proposes, in addition 
mond's statement: (New York Her-| to a U.S.-Soviet conference, “a 
ald Tribune, Dec. 19) that the) wider meeting of representatives 
ewan a we _ want ne the capitalist and socialist coun- 

cep negoua going untt! tries.” 

the U.S. can begin turning its 
IRBMs and its ICBMs off the 
assembly line.” More going 
through the motions. | 


* 


* 
WHAT ABOUT AMERICAN 
public sentiment on this question? 
There is a revealing passage in an! 


, 
Tuesday midnight if no contract 


were signed. New Year's revellers 
using the subways may find them- 
selves in a position where they will 
not know in advance whether they 
will be able to get home that — 
The otiators are so late 

cause the TA piddled around for 
a week trying to avoid bargaining 
on the grounds the GOP leader- 
ship of Legislature was goin 
to offer a bill to change the meth 
of choosing representatives 
favor of craft unions. This, the 
TA claimed, might make any con- 
‘tract with the TWU illegal. 


article by James Reston in the New 
York Times (Dec. 24) on the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles TV act: 

“Earlier in the day he [Dulles] 
expressed to other infuential of- 
ficials his worry about the reac- 
tion of the American people to- 
ward the Atlantic Council meet- 
ing. 

“He was reported to have said 
they seemed to be more interest- 
ed in disarmament and in conver- 
sations with the Soviet leaders 
than with making the sacrifices 
necessary to arm the United 


States.” 
One can also cite editorials in| “#9 less a danger than a subway 


such Republican newspapers as the| Strike at midnight of Dec. 31, an 
Philadelphia Inquirer and Milwau-| 5° he ordered negotiations. 
kee Journal criticizing the Dulles 
policy, as well as statements by sev- 
eral Democratic Senators and a 
joint declaration by 12 Democratic, 


Representatives urging negotiations 
with the Soviet Union as evidences: 
of the trend of American public 
opinion. 

BUT A TREND is not 
enough. Dulles needs to be much 
more worried than he is. What is 
clearly possible at this time, what 
the peoples of Europe are pressing 
for are concrete agreements on 
such limited issues as suspending 
the A- and H-bomb tests and creat- 
ing a zone in Central Europe from 


which nuclear weapons would be 


banned. 

“It should be the assumption of 
our foreign policy that agreements 
of this kind are possible,” writes 
Walter Lippmann (Herald Tribune, 
Dec. 24). “We should proclaim the 
assumption through someone who 
believes that they are possible.” 

The new session of vongress 
opens Jan. 7. Congress should 
become a decisive battleground, 
not for military “crash programs” 
that take our money and may 
take our lives, but for a new for- 
eign policy of negotiating with 
the Russians ending the 
cold war and the race toward 

-puclear death. Let the voice of 
the people be heard. 


Wolf Into Lamb 
LONDON 
Moscow Radio repotred last 
week that Soviet hunters were 
using transquilizers to trap 
wolves. 
A broadcast heard ‘here said 


‘meetin 
the question of a new bill, and 
came out with a statement by 
Mitchell that the new legislation, 
if’ enacted, might or might not 
undermine any contract signed 
veil with the TWU. 
“| And so negotiations have begun. 
The TWU is asking for 40 cents 
‘an hour cash increase, 15 cents in) 
fringe benefits, 10 cents to correct 
wage inequities for skilled work- 
ers. The TA, we are told,- does 
not want to grant more than 15 
cents an hour, plus a penny or two) 
to correct uities. They insist 
any more might endanger the 15, 
cents fare. 
ASSISTING at the opening of 


20-Story Furnace 


HONG KONG 
A blast furnace reported to be 


20 stories — has been installed 
at-the site of China’s second iron 
and steel complex at Wuhan, a 
Hong Kong newspaper, the New 
Evening Post reported last week. 


Gypsum Strike 


STELLARTON, N. S. 
The striking Nova Scotia 
Quarryworkers Union has oftfer- 
ed new terms in its eight-week- 
old dispute with the Canadian 
Gypsum Co. They included a 
basio wage rate of $1.26 per 
hour with a 10-cent-a-hour raise 
by mid-1958, Also included are 
union security, labor-manage- 
ment relations, welfare plans, 
working hours and seniority. 
The strike began Oct. 31 
when some 420 members of the 


hunters in Byelorussia added the 
drug Csmeat in powdered form 
to bait, and found that 10 to 12 

ams would put a wolf to sleep 
or more than 24 hours. 


union walked off their jobs at 
the gypsum plants at Windsor 


and Hantsport. 


Is it any wonder thatthe Soviet 
Union refuses to play that game?) 
And yet ident Ei 


a menacing level in the airli 
industry, the Flight Engineers In- 
ternational Union (AFL-CIO) has 
issued a call to six other unions in 
the field for a joint conference to 
consider trade union action on the 
problera. 

The unions invited include the 
Transport Workers’ International 
Association of Machinists, Air Line 
Dispatchers Association, Airline 
Pilots Association, Air Line Stew- 
ards and Stewardess Association 
and . Brotherhood of Railway 


with Ike in a bit role, was 
example : 
motions: 


: : 


George R. Petty, Jr., president 
of the Engineers, cited in his letter 
the dismissal of 90 pilots by Amer- 
ican Airlines and some 110 me- 
chanics by United Airlines. The|consider some of the basic prob- 
reason given by the companies is\tem facing al! workers in the field 


the fall in passenger traffic. Petty |i 


“Since it is probable that these 
actions are the beginning of a sig- 
nificant fluctation in airline em- 


Petty said the meeting should 


TWU president Michael Quill, 


the negotiations were Mayor Wag- 
and four of the city’s major 

Louis Hollander, 
president, Morris Iushe- 


labor 
state CIO 
vitz, ci 


that the transit workers received a 
fair shake in the 

Earlier, Hollander had struck at 
the position of the craft groups to 
the effect that only one out of 
three transit workers had voted for 
the TWU at the recent bargaining 
election. Half the workers had not 
voted and two-thirds of those that 
did cast their ballots voted for 
TWU, 

Hollander said that President 
Eisenhower, Governor Harriman, 


in} a smaller pro 


But Mayor Wagner figured this|pywy 
i 
The| 
‘TA went through a face-saving) 
Neil \ Rete th, COP samt cal Association, which continues to 


_Mayor Wagner and a lot of other 
public officials were elected with 
ion of. the total 
eligible vote than was the TWU. 
He might have added that 10,000 
transit workers did cast ballots for 
while all the crafts together 
‘have considerably less than 5,000. 
A : 

THIS, OF COURSE, has not 

quieted the Motormen’s Benevol- 


demand that there be no contract 
signed with TWU for skilled work- 


; 
’ 


Lers, and which insists it will con- 


' 
' 
’ 
' 


’ 


cording to its own reckoning, abou 


tinue to work if TWU strikes. It 
has indicated this to be Mayor in 
a bitter message of insistence that 
bargaining with TWU stop. 

The MBA position is startling, 
to say the least. It represents, ac- 
eight percent of the total bee 
of transit workers. With the other 


craft unions, perhaps 15 percent at 


‘most are involved. What about the 


other 85 percent, including the 
10,000 who voted for TWU and 
others who did not show up but 
still support it? 

What of their wages and work- 
ing conditions? Is the MBA ready 
to cut their throats in order to get 
exclusive bargaining rights for it- 
self? As far as we know, the ques- 
tion has not been put to the MBA 
le nor have they indicated an 

er. 

There is also the question as to 
whether the motormen, or other 
skilled groups, really believe they 
can get far in negotiations when 
various groups are at each other's 
throats. 

THE ISSUE is not simply how 
the pie offered by the TA is to be 
cut among the various groups. 
Much more important is pressure 
for a much larger pie, and this can- 
hot be effectively applied in the 
— of disunity and mutual 
ate. 


